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desiring the Religious life, and he had directed him | 


to that particular Religious Community and he 
had gone in obedience, although he had known 
nothing whatsoever about them before. This we 
mention as an illustration of the directive power of 


| 


} 





the priest in shaping the vocations of his spiritual 


subjects, and surely among the multitude of | 


priests in this land who are more or less interested 
in the welfare and upbuilding of the Society of the 
Atonement there must be hundreds who could, 
if they would, direct the footsteps of religious 
aspirants either to the Friary on the Mount of 
the Atonement or to the Convent of the Sisters 
in the valley below. 

EXPECTATIONS CANNOT BE REALIZED WITH- 

out MEN. 

Attestations without number have come to us 
from all quarters, from the City of Rome itself 
to the smallest hamlet on the Western frontier, 
giving expression to a widespread confidence that 
God intends to do great things through the Society 
of the Atonement. We say with absolute frank- 
ness that no matter how much the handful of 
people who now constitute its membership may 
desire to serve God and His Holy Church, though 
they were set on fire with zeal from on High, it is 
only a limited amount they can do of themselves; 
even God Incarnate in converting the world chose 
to do it through the instrumentality of disciples 
and evangelists, and certainly if the Society of the 
Atonement is to do that missionary work which 
its many friends desire to see it accomplish, we 
must have subjects to train before we can send out 
laborers into the harvest. Therefore we utter 
this call for volunteers, having confidence that 
Almighty God will make it effective by the power of 
the same Spirit Who spoke through the Blessed 
Francis, drawing followers after him. 


THE REWARD. 


Great beyond all thought is the reward of eter- 
nity for those who shall accept the call and prove 
themselves worthy, and even in this world they 
are thrice blessed, blessed and happy in them- 
selves, blessed by the souls they console and save 
and sanctify, blessed of God. 








MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Our hope formerly expressed to have the Chapel 


of St. Francis on the Mount of the Atonement 
ready for consecration on the Saint’s festival is 
not to be realized, for though the work has made 
steady progress there is still too much to be done 


to have the building quite ready for dedication on 
October 4th. For its completion and complete 
equipment we need another thousand dollars, 
but this we are confident will come speedily and 
that the work will not be suspended until 
everything necessary is provided, so that the 
dedication has been postponed only for a brief 
space. We wish again to express our grateful 
thanks to so many Priests, Religious and Lay 
Folk who have sent their alms and who have thus 
enrolled their names and their beloved dead in the 
book of remembrance which is to be sealed up 
within the High Aitar. It will be interesting we 
are sure to our readers to know the number of 
those who have thus contributed up to the present 
time. There have been 250 Priests, 150 Religious 
Communities, 800 lay folk. 


The following memorial gifts for St. Francis’s 
Chapel still remain to be supplied, the High Altar, 
$300.00; the Choir Stalls, $275.00; 
sanctuary, $50.00; organ, $100.00; 
2 seven-branched candel- 


sedalia for 
a cabinet 
vestment case, $75.00; 
abra for Benediction, $20.00 each; 3 tower doors, 
$30.00; 
large west 

$10.00 each. 


6 leaded glass windows, $10.00 each; 


window, $20.00; 2 hanging lamps, 


The Rev. James Louis Small, a Deacon of the 
Episcopal Church, from the Anglican Diocese of 
Milwaukee, after due instruction was received into 
the Catholic Church at Graymoor on the eve of 
the Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, September 7. 
His desire is to enter the Catholic priesthood. 
About two years ago, owing to doubts concerning 
the statute of the Church of which he was then a 
minister, he refused ordination to the Anglican 
Presbytery and retired from all active ministrations 
inthesame. His doubts have at last been happily 
settled by his submission to the authority of the 
Apostolic See. 
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In August last Mr. Geo. W. P. Atlay of Chorley 
Wood, Hertfordshire, England, together with his 
wife, entered the Fold of Peter, his children having 
preceded them a few weeks. Mr. Atlay is a 
Tertiary member of the Society of the Atonement, 
and was especially well known in England as the 
efficient Secretary of the Confraternity of Our 
Lady, the largest organization in the Church of 
England, devoted to promoting among Anglicans 
the use of the Rosary and other devotions to the 
Mother of God. Some months prior to the sub- 
mission of Mr. Atlay, there took place in Eng- 
land the reception 
into the Catholic 
Church of Miss 
Mary Buxton, who 
in conjunction with 
sister and 
brother-in-law, Dr. 
Taylor, an eminent 


her 


surgeon of Bir- 
mingham (now de- 
ceased), in 1900 


presented to the So- 
ciety of the Atone- 
ment the 24 
of mountain land 
on which St. Paul’s 
Friary, Graymoor, 


acres 


was erected a few 
months later. Mr. 
Atlay and Miss 
Buxton are the 








Not only do those purchasing the almanac for 
themselves or their friends procure a magazine 
of real value in itself, but they share in the spir- 
itual benefits accruing from the prayers and good 
works of the Franciscan Friars and contribute 
something to the education of the young men at 
St. Joseph’s College, Callicoon, N. Y., who are 
studying with a view of becoming in time Friars 
Minor and Priests of God. We hardly believe 
there is a reader of THE Lamp (the Religious 
excepted) who cannot afford to send Fr. Cunniffe 
(St. Bonaventure, N. Y.) a quarter and secure a 
An- 
thony’s Almanac 
for 1912. Do it 
today, ere t his 


copy of St. 


alms-deed is forgot- 
ten. 


An- 
drew Carnegie,” 
our 


“However 


one of 





says 
Exchanges, 
be condemned for 


“may 


his pensions to pro- 
fessors in non-sec- 
tarian colleges, few 
will find fault with 
his action in pla- 
cing on his private 
pension roll ‘Andy’ 
Toth, who was re- 
leased from the 





latest Tertiary 
members of the So- 
ciety to make their submission. 


This leaves only | 


two of the former membership still outside the | 


Catholic Church. May God speed their admit- 
tance also to the Flock committed by Our Lord 
to Blessed Peter. 


We hope every one will read the letter of Father 
Cunniffe, O.F.M., in the Editor’s Mail Bag ad- 
dressed to the readers of Tue Lamp, introducing 
St. Anthony’s Almanac for 1912. We have 
examined the copy of the almanac sent to our 
office, and can recommend it without reserve. 


ST. PAUL'S FRIARY AND THE UNFINISHED CHAPEL OF ST. FRANCIS. 


penitentiary at 
Pittsburg last 
March (as we noted in Tue Lamp at the time) 
after serving twenty years of a life term for a crime 
he did not commit. 
ticipation in the killing of a watchman at Car- 
negie’s Edgar Thomson steel plant at Braddock, 
Pa., but the confession of one of the rioters in 
Hungary cleared him of all responsibility and he 
was pardoned. Carnegie ordered that the man 
be paid forty dollarsa month. Toth is a Catholic, 
and during his unjust incarceration he prayed so 
constantly that he was known in the prison as 
‘praying Andy.’ When released he had no words 


Toth was convicted for par- 
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of complaint against the man whose long silence 
condemned him to twenty years of prison life. 
He said he never lost heart, always having faith 
that God would eventually cause his innocence 
to be made known.” 


San Francisco is to have a World’s Fair in 1915, 
and one of the proposals before the Board of Di- 
rectors is the erection of a colossal statue to re- 
main as a permanent memorial of the Exposition. 
The question under debate is what the subject of 
the statue will be. Lewis Rothe, the well known 


sculptor, of San 


nipero Serra, but St. Francis of Assisi, should be 
the subject of the proposed monument. 


“Outside of the Holy Land,” said Bishop Nichcls, who 
has just returned from a trip around the world, “the most 
interesting place I visited was Assisi, the birthplace of St. 
Francis, after which San Francisco is named. Nothing 
could be more beautiful also in this respect if, like New 
York has the world-famous statue of Liberty rising in its 
majesty from the Narrows, the Golden Gate or some prom- 
inent peak of this city were crowned with a mighty image 
of the wonderful character from which San Francisco gets 
its name.” 


We very much wish the Catholic press through- 
out the country would lend their united voice in 
calling upon the citizens of San Francisco to honor 
the one not only 





Francisco, proposes 
that Father Junipe- 
ro Serra shall be the 
hero thus magnified. 
Addressing himself 
to the 
directors he says: 


Exposition 


““My idea would be 
to make this statue as 
stupendous as the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes, or the 
Bartholdi Statue of 
Liberty on Bedloe’s 
Island, New York. 

“On the top of the 
Cross could be placed a 
half-circle of lights of 
high power, which 
would be a beacon light 
to the ships far out on 
the Pacific. It also 
would be a halo on the 
cross that was carried 
by Father Junipero 
Serra on his long trip 
to establish Missions 
in California. 

“The statue of this 
heroic figure would be 
so large that it would permit stairways to be built inside, 
allowing visitors to ascend to the very top to obtain a fine 
view of the ocean and the surrounding country. 

“At the base of the figure would be broad colonnades, 
where the people could rest and enjoy the breezes from the 
Pacific. The Mission style of architecture would be fol- 
lowed. The towers could be utilized for chimes. In foggy 
weather, they would warn the navigator that he was close 
to land. The chimesof some of the historic Missions, such 
as San Carlos Borromeo, Mission at Carmel, Monterey 





County, San Gabriel Archangel, Los Angeles County, or | 


La Purisima Cencepcion, Santa Barbara County, could be 
duplicated. 


Another proposal which impresses us, as much 
the best, has been put forward by Bishop Nichols 
of the Episcopal Church, who thinks that not Ju- 


after whom their 
city is named, but 
to whom the whole 
world, Catholic, 
Protestant and even 
Mohammedan pays 
the homage of uni- 
versal vencration. 


In the Musselman 
devotions one con- 
stant gesture is to 
put hands to ears, 
as if to listen for the 
messages from the 
other world. This 
is the attitude our 
minds assume if we 
have a standing 
place above and be- 
yond the confines of 
this mortal world. 

g..f. Hanley. 


THE SHRINE OF ST. FRANCIS ON THE MT. OF THE ATONEMENT. 


THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 


The Message of the Holy Father, Pius X, to all 
who are interested in the Mission Work for non- 
Catholics is ‘Non Possumus Aidificare Ecclesiam 
super Ruinas CARITATIS.” 

We cannot build up the Church on the Ruins of 
CHARITY. 

It is the Holy Father’s condemnation of that spirit 
of religious rancor that manifests itself in contro- 
versy, abuse and denunciation, and results in driving 
the non-Catholic away from the Church instead of 
attracting him to it— Tur MIssIoNary. 
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NOTES OF MY RELIGIOUS LIFE. | 


WRITTEN FOR HIS CHILDREN 
BY AN ANGLICAN CLERGYMAN. 
(A. D. 1895) 


Edited by Orby Shipley., M.A. 
Ill. 

INSTRUCTION ABOUT THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

I have no recollection of having received any 
dogmatic instruction about the Church of Eng- 
land, during my time at Cuddesdon, though there 
may have been lectures given which I did not 
attend. Anyhow, nothing was taught me about 
the all-important question of the “‘government’”’ 
of the Anglican body, and what was the Supreme 
Spiritual Court to maintain the doctrines instilled 
into the students’ minds, which, being true, could 
not before God admit of contradiction, or denial. 
For, obviously, such views of the Sacraments and 
of the Priesthood were not only new to the existing 
Church, but they were in their consequences a 
distinct repudiation of the Protestant religion, as 
by law established. And it did not require much 
explanation to see, that they carried with them a 
necessary belief in the Voice of the Church, on 
whose authority alone they must ultimately rest. 
It is probable, however, that such a thorny ques- 
tion as the government of the Church of England, 
as it is, was left untouched, simply because on 
Catholic grounds it was, and is, impossible to deal 
with it in any logical and satisfactory manner. In 
any case, for myself and at that time, I calmly 
assumed the whole question of the Catholicity of 
the Church of England (for I knew nothing then 
of the Royal Supremacy, and its far-reaching 
claims, enforced by the Judicial Committee) 
and was more than content to follow the good 
Principal. 

I learnt, however, from him, and in one sen- 
tence, more about the real meaning of Church 
authority than the attendance at any number of 
lectures, or the reading of any number of books 
on the subject could convey. The occasion was 
this. The Principal was going to lecture on the 
Gospels, and as I had lately passed a critical 





examination with special reference to their 


authenticity and antiquity, I determined to attend 
the course. I remember meeting him outside 
the College just before the lecture, when on seeing 
me he said: ‘Are you coming, dear man, to my 
lecture on the Gospels?” I replied in the affirma- 
tive. Whereupon he said: “I am afraid you will 
not like what I have to say; I am going to put the 
pea in the shoe.”” And when I asked for an ex- 
planation, he added: “TI shall first have to take 
the Bible from you, and give you the Church.” 

Now, my mind, if I may say so, is distinctly 
reflective, and, though slow to grasp at once the 
full meaning of a statement, yet I rarely forgot 
one that strikes me. And my habit has always 
been to revolve and revolve it again and again, 
until I can find a definite conclusion. Now this 
statement of the Principal has never left me. It 
is with me to this day. It carries with it in a few 
words the whole claim of the Catholic Church to 
be what she really is, “the Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth,” the sole Authority in the world to decide 
in matters of Faith. 

Moreover, the statement is absolutely true. 
The Bible—so far as the Word of God gives evi- 
dence—was never intended by our Lord to be the 
one source of revelation to man. He certainly 
did not say to his Apostles: “‘Go ye, write a book; 
and when written, scatter it broadcast, without 
note or comment.’’ His commission was: ‘Going 
therefore, teach ye all nations,’’—a very different 
commission indeed. It was by the Authority of 
the Church alone that the books of the Bible 
were declared to be the infallible Word of God, 
and this not until very many years after our Lord’s 
Ascension. Again, I used to argue, if our Lord had 
intended the Bible to be the one and only guide 
for man, then, for thirteen hundred years the 
Bible was inaccessible to all men except the rich 
and the learned—and consequently, the world 
was left in darkness. And, still further, what 
about the poor, many of whom even to this day 
cannot read? And how was Christianity kept 
alive for fifteen hundred years? And, once more, 
the multitude of sects throughout England is an 
irrefragable proof, that the Bible, without the 
authoritative teaching of the Church, has led to 
the dismal chaos in Religion which we see every- 
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where about us. Indeed, it would be in matters 
of state, as if the Courts of Appeal were to be 
abolished, and everyone were to be left to inter- 
pret the law-books for himself. 

ANOTHER DIFFICULTY. 

But then, I was landed in another intellectual 
difficulty. What may be, and where is, this 
Church which not only claims to be in possession 
of, but at the present day exercises, such a Divine 
Authority as this? To have pronounced once for 
all upon what was the Word of God, this decision 
meant the guidance of the Holy Spirit; and also, 
as a necessary corollary, to be still declaring what 
is a matter of Faith today, meant the continuance 
of God’s abiding Grace. And, again; if this 
Church be the Church of England, the question 
irresistibly arises: What part of the Church of 
England? Three, if not four parties within her 
pale all contradicted each other; and apparently, 
no spiritual authority has existed of any kind to 
enforce any truth, or to deny any error. 

Later on, indeed, I found that such an authority 
did exist; and moreover, that it is very much 
alive. It is the authority of the Crown, repre- 
sented in the Privy Council by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of that august body. For this Court, and 
this alone, is the ultimate Court of Appeal for 
the Church of England, wherein the Crown is, 
‘Sn all things, whether ecclesiastical or civil, su- 
preme.”’ 

“Take away the Bible and give me the Church,” 
said my beloved Principal. Was this Court, then, 
“government” of 
the Church in which I was about to be ordained a 
minister, in which, in due time, I was ordained, 
and which I was to serve for long years to come? 
Was this any real part of the Apostolic body, to 
whom our Lord had promised the abiding Pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit to lead the world into all 
truth? For many years, I was heart-broken, 
crushed. Every lane in my future parish could 
testify to my anguish of mind. I never found 
peace until I made my submission to that body 
which alone corresponds to every passage in Holy 
Scripture relating to the Church, and which alone 
can satisfy every ache and every longing of the 
human heart. 


is this Court, now, the supreme 








Mr. PuRCHAS AND THE EASTERN PosITIon. 

Once more: I well recollect the following inci- 
dent when I was at Cuddesdon. There was a 
clergyman at Brighton, Mr. Purchas, who used to 
indulge in an extreme form of ritual, and who 
thereby raised the wrath of its exceedingly Prot- 
estant population. The result was an ecclesias- 
tical prosecution, which was carried to the Judicial 
Committee for ultimate decision. The judgment 
proved unfavourable to Mr. Purchas; and, 
amongst other things, the Eastward position of 
the celebrant was condemned. Now, the East- 
ward position was, in those days, regarded by the 
Ritualist party as being of supreme importance, 
because it was thereby intended. to symbolize the 
Sacrificial character of the Holy Communion. 
I knew then nothing whatever about the Judicial 
Committee, or the real position which it occupied, 
as being the expression of the Royal Supremacy, 
and thereby being the final and supreme Court in 
all matters, whether civil or ecclesiastical. But, 
I do remember the great stir which the judgment 
created, and what was at that time all-important 
to me, the statement that we were to take no notice 
of any of its decisions. Indeed, it was the position 
this Court of Appeal occupied which led me to 
investigate and eventually to disown the Church 
of England, as having claim to be a part of the 
Church of God. 

* * * 

I should indeed be sorry if anything I have said 
about Cuddesdon led you to suppose that I have 
one word to say in disparagement of it, as I know 
the college. I owe, I believe, my soul to the 
teaching which I there received. True enough, 
Cuddesdon and its revered Principal taught me 
great truths to which hitherto I was a stranger; 
and Catholic doctrine was sown in my heart to 
grow and develop to its logical conclusion. 

I speak of the Principal. I can never think of 
him, except as I then knew him. I owe more to 
him than to any other save one person on earth, 
in helping me on in the way of salvation. I pray 
God daily to reward him richly for all he has done 
to me and to numberless others. (This refers to 
the late Dr. King, Anglican Bishop of Lincoln. 
Editor’s Note.) 
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My First Curacy. 

My career at Cuddesdon was coming to an end, 
and it became necessary to look out for a curacy. 
After a good deal of consideration, it was settled 
that ——— 
under a priest who had been lately appointed by 
the Bishop to the parish of St. Peter. 


was to be my first sphere of work, 


According- 
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ly, I was ordained deacon in and to the parish | 


church. 
The parish of St. Peter, ——— 
most important in the diocese. 


, was one of the 
It was evidently 
intended, by the appointment of the new rector, to 
inaugurate a fresh order of things in this busy 
centre of commercial life, and to awaken Church 
life amongst a people canker-wormed with dissent 
and Church of England Protestantism. Accord- 
ingly, the work to be done there seemed likely to be 
of a kind I wanted, for my mission was to help 
“Catholicise England,” and where could any 
place be found more likely than ———— to receive 
the “New Revelation?” 

Anyone, I think, with my views, would have 
quailed at the prospect of the work before him. 
I had gone down to see the place before I was 
ordained. The parish church itself was a standing 
protest against a belief in anything supernatural, 
and all the surroundings were dismal beyond any 
attempt to describe. In the middle of the church 
stood a tall three-decker, 7. e. a pulpit at the top, a 
reading desk underneath, and a clerk’s desk below. 
At the East end there was nothing that could have 
reminded you that such a thing existed as a Sacra- 
ment at all. A small deal table with velvet 
cushions at either end was placed against the wall: 
and the whole body of the building was pewed-up, 
with high doors to each seat. On looking at it all, 
the words of our Lord came to my mind: ‘When 
ye see the Abomination of Desolation, etc.?’ 
The desolation was complete. Could such a 
spiritual wilderness be revived? Was it possible 
that the mysteries of the Catholic Faith could 
take root here? 

The rector, I think, felt the dreariness of the 
church and everything connected with it. More- 
over, knowing well the extreme Protestant char- 
acter of the congregation, he was heavily handi- 
capped in any attempts he might be inclined to 








make in order to bring his people to a higher 
conception of things. The pulpit was soon re- 
moved from the centre of the church to the north 
side; and eventually, the deal table at the east 
end was replaced by a reredos, and by what, at 
any rate, had the appearance of an altar. To 
obtain this reredos was my first aim and object. 
I never rested till the rector yielded to my ‘en- 
treaties; and I was so far satisfied with what was. 
done—for I thought that no one, on entering the 
church, could fail to see that the altar was intended 
to be the centre of all teaching and worship at 


| St. Peter’s. 





A Baptism. 

One of my first ministerial acts was, as a deacon, 
to baptize thirteen children on a Sunday after- 
noon. In the Church of England, beyond the 
rubrics, no personal instruction is given as to how 
this sacrament, or that of Holy Communion, are 
to be administered, either in or out of church. 
Consequently, there has been in the past, to the 
knowledge of all men, the greatest negligence in the 
performance of Holy Baptism. For myself, to be 
called on to baptize, and so to act for God, was a 
very serious matter indeed; and I was at this, and 
at every baptism I ever administered, scrupulously 
careful in all I did. Accordingly, on this Sunday, 
I took each of the children in my arms, and bap- 
tized them in the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, pouring water over 
them thrice. On returning to the vestry, the old 
parish clerk remonstrated. with me for the length 
of time I had taken over the ceremony; and on 
my asking him what he meant, he replied: “Why, 
the Curate before you, sir, never took them in his 
arms at all, but just sprinkled them once, by 
throwing water over them from the font, as they 
lay in the arms of their God-parents.’’ Verily, 
this was an awakening to me of the practice of the 
Church of England in the matter of Baptism. It is 
extremely doubtful whether or not these children 
were baptized at all. 

An illustration of the way in which the Holy 
Communion had been administered in the parish 
of St. Peter, also soon came under my notice. I 
went to administer the sacrament to a poor, bed- 
ridden old woman, who had been in the habit of 
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occasionally receiving communion from the curate 
before me. I took all my clerical robes with me, 
together with altar vessels and altar linen, and 
tried to make the service as edifying as I could. 
When it was over, she said: “I have never 
received the Sacrament like this before. Mr. 
— never wore a surplice, and never brought 
all these things with him.” ‘What did he do?” 
I said. And she replied: “He used one of my 
plates, from which he gave me the Bread, and one of 
my wine-glasses, from which he gave me the Wine.” 





My First ExpeRIENCE OF A BISHOP. 

The work at St. Peter’s was more than we could 
really manage with our clerical staff; and so, it 
was arranged that I should receive priest’s orders 
in the Church of England six months earlier than 
is usual. I had done well in my deacon’s examina- 
tion under the Bishop, and had been chosen to 
“read the Gospel’’—the reward of success—and 
this, I suppose, made it easier for the Bishop to 
accede to the rector’s request and ordain me. 





Now, in what I have to say presently, it is neces- 
sary for you clearly to understand what took place 
between the Bishop and myself the day before I 
was admitted to the higher order of ministry in 
the Church of England. Each deacon was invited 
to write (for the Bishop’s perusal only) about any 
difficulties he had encountered in his work during 
his diaconate; and this gave me an opportunity 
of laying before him a case of grave importance 
which bad occurred to me. 

A certain educated person in the congregation 
soon found out what my teaching was, and asked 
me whether “I heard confessions?” I replied: 
“Certainly not, as I was only a deacon; but that 
I believed absolutely in the Sacrament, and should 
never hesitate to receive confessions as soon as I 
was a priest.’ The eventual result of the whole 
matter was that, with a view to relieve the mind, 
an informal confession was made to me wken a 
deacon, the person electing to make a more formal 
one when I was in a position to pronounce the 


ministerial absolution. The difficulties in the 
way of doing this were considerable, as all sorts 
of family questions were involved, even to the 
possibility of unhappiness at home, owing to the 
dislike there was there of confession. And further 


still, much excitement would have been caused, 
had it become known afterwards that I was in the 
habit of receiving this person’s confession. 

Now here, clearly, the question at once arose 
whether confession, as I had learnt it, was or was 
not a part of the teaching of the Church of Eng. 
land; and, if it were so, whether there ought to 
be any concealment on so important a question. 
Anyhow, it was a subject demanding investigation 
and some rule for future guidance; and I thought 
the Bishop, of all people, was the one to deal with 
it, for he was then, as always to me, my one 
authority. I laid the whole matter before him. 
I told him my own practice, and the Principal’s 
teaching. ‘What a blessed thing for you (he 
said) to have been at Cuddesdon.”’ And then, 
he summed up his judgment to the following 
effect: ‘In cases of this kind, you must act with 
wisdom and discretion; and use, to the best 
advantage you can, your knowledge of the world. 
Try first and find out whether the desire for 
confession is due to a morbid craving for sympathy 
or whether there is some serious trouble on the 
soul which needs to be got rid of so as to bring 
If the latter, then, no matter 
who is opposed to confession, your course is clear, 


peace with God. 


you must exercise your office as a priest, be true to 
the penitent and to God, and hear the confession.” 
I was overwhelmed with gratitude. What 
more could I want? The Principal’s teaching 
was right, as I was sure that anything he had 
taught me was right. I only wanted the definite 
authoritative statement of my Bishop to confirm 
it; and now, I had got it emphatically. ‘Act 
with discretion,” of course: nevertheless, before 
any other consideration, ‘‘be to the flock a priest.” 
My Bishop had given me his support. And I 
soon found that people understood my sermons 
and could read between the lines; for, though we 
were not allowed to teach confession openly, it was 
impossible not to include it in any message of 
repentance; and in consequence, some of my 
flock did come to me for the benefit of what I then 
believed I had the power to give—absolution. 
Tue BisHop PREACHES ON CONFESSION. 
The teaching of the “New Revelation” was 
beginning to tell, and the Protestantism of the 
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town was fairly aroused. Letters began to be 
written in the local press, and I was the special 
object of attack, on account of a harmless little 
book I had distributed on Holy Communion. 
No one but the veriest bigot could have taken 
objection to it. Moreover, as it had a preface 
written by the Principal of Cuddesdon, it was a 
practical impossibility for the rector to disown 
it; or for the Bishop to condemn it. Still, things 
were far from comfortable. I saw my way to 
remain at St. Peter’s only by going on and teaching 
to the full what I had been taught was true. I 
had a horror of compromising the Truth of God; 
and I looked, though hardly dared to hope, for a 
real deepening of the spiritual life all round, and a 
bringing our people up to lead sacramental lives. 
But, it was not to be. A step was taken by the 
Bishop which was absolutely fatal to my remaining 
at — . And this is how it all came about. 

The Bishop had determined to hold an ordina- 
tion in the autumn of one of the ‘Seventies in St. 
Peter’s; and in due course it was publicly made 
known that his address would be on the vexed 
question of Confession. This caused considerable 
excitement in the town, and in consequence the 
church was crammed with an expectant audience. 
The audience was certainly not disappointed. 
The Bishop delivered an address which gave the 
lie direct to all he had said to me on the eve of my 
ordination, and to what was well known to be his 
own practice in dealing with people in private. I 
never was so much shocked in all my life. I could 
scarcely believe my ears. I distrusted my very 
eyes. For, no uneducated Evangelical speaker of 
some Protestant Reformation Society could have 
said things more false or cowardly than were said 
that day by the Bishop, and said for the purpose, 
not of Truth, but to “cast dust’’ in the eyes of the 
public, and so to quiet the “Ecclesiastical row”’ 
which was raging in the town. 

He began by launching forth against the awful 
consequences of Confession, as seen in history 
and everywhere on the Continent; of its extreme 
danger to family life; of the effect it had in weak- 
ening the human will; and of the love of power 
over others, which was so great an attraction to 
some of the clergy, and the reason of their teach- 





ing it. Then, pointing to the Prayer Book, he 
said, in effect, the Church of England nowhere 
allowed or encouraged it. The exhortation in 
the Communion service, ‘‘Let him come to me,” 
was only an invitation to go and have a private 
conversation with the clergyman, because the 
words, ‘‘That by the ministry of God’s holy Word, 
he may receive the benefit of absolution,’’ ‘did 
not mean the giving of absolution by the minister, 
but only the reading of such passages in the Bible 
as were applicable to the individual case. And as 
if all this, coming from the Bishop, was not start- 
ling enough—though this is what Low Church 
people say—he alluded to the service of the Visi- 
tation of the Sick, the one place in the Prayer 
Book which seemed to, though it did not in reality, 
countenance private confession. ‘‘For mark you 
well (he said), this service presupposes that the 
Holy Communion is to be administered, and there- 
fore there must be two, if not three, others present, 
a fact which entirely destroys all idea of secret 
confession to the priest, for which neither in his 
training for orders (which is true) nor in the 
execution of his office (equally true) has the 
Church of England made any provision whatever.” 

The effect on all of us clergy, who heard this 
extraordinary statement, can well be imagined. 
No one had a word to say, and the moral sense 
of everyone was deeply shocked. For myself, I 
“staggered, as it had beena drunken man.”’ Here 
was a Bishop, claiming to be an Apostle, deliber- 
ately disowning what but a short time before he 
had solemnly endorsed, and posing as a champion 
of Protestantism which it had been his object 
through life to uproot and overthrow. The 
sermon marked a distinct crisis in my faith in the 
Church of England. I never recovered from it. 
It opened my eyes to that terrible policy of ex- 
pediency, which is willing to do anything and 
sacrifice any truth to the golden image of public 
opinion. 

x * * 

The next day the Bishop sent for me, and we 
walked in the garden of the rectory. He was 
unusually courteous and kind, and began at once 
by saying: “I think you quite misunderstood 
what I said in my sermon.”” And then he pro- 
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ceeded to try and cast dust in my eyes, as he had 
in those of the congregation at the ordination, 
by unsaying to me in private his public utterances 
in the church. But, it was of no avail. When 
he saw this, he said: “I am afraid you will leave 
St. Peter’s; but do not leave my diocese.” I 
thanked him, and replied, that beyond leaving 
my curacy, I had no plans. The truth is, that 
for the time, my faith and every moral sense 
within me were completely wrecked. At the end 
of my talk with the Bishop, one of the diocesan 
dignitaries came up to me, and said that he did 
not understand the Bishop; and he forthwith 
offered me his curacy. This I declined. 

I do not wish to appear to have any bitterness 
against the Bishop. Why should I, when he was 
the means of so shaking my faith in the Church of 
England that I never afterwards became thor- 
oughly restful again? I owe him, in this sense, 
much indeed. He distinctly shook the whole 
of my idea of Truth; but in so doing, it was at 
the time to me a most bitter experience. May 
he rest in peace. 

(to be continued.) 


THE SAILOR OF GENOA. 


Joun S. McGroarty. 
Westward he turned his daring prows, 
Westward he sailed away, 
Strange oceans beating upon his bows, 
And dashing his sails with spray; 
Strange winds, they whipped the bending spars, 
But never a point he veered, 
Though high above him the very stars 
Were strange as the path he steered. 


Tempest and storm and snarling sea 
The path that he steered beset, 

And the waves that broke to the wind and lee 
No man before had met; 

Sky that wrapped him and breeze that blew, 
No man had known before, 

Yet on he sailed with his scowling crew— 
Straight on to the west he bore. 


Westward, westward, till hope went down 

In the black seas’ deep abyss 
From the hearts of his sailors, scarred and brown, 
From every heart but his. 








| With fear and curses they turned from him 
And scoffed at his mystic goal, 

But fate nor furies could quench nor dim 
The faith of his dauntless soul. 


Westward, westward, till one fair morn, 
The keels of his wandering fleet 
Crept into the shallows the tides had borne 
Around a new world’s feet; 
Around the feet of a world he won 
From the veiled and pathless seas, 
When sailed, in his Spanish galleon, 
The immortal Genoese. —The Tidings. 


TWO PRIESTS, A CONTRAST AND YET A 
SIMILITUDE. 


Recently two priests died, one was the famous Father 
Goffinal, the ‘“‘Old Catholic” priest of Berne, Switzerland. 
His fiery sermons during the decade after the Vatican 
Council against Papal Infallibility and then afterward 
against the Catholic Church turned thousands from the 
true fold. His influence aroused the government of 
Geneva to such antagonism that it expelled Cardinal 
Mermillod. Even down to his eighty-seventh year his 
efforts were ceaseless against Rome. 

However, his last illness came and with it a moment of 
grace. Feeling his end approaching the aged enemy of the 
Church called to his bedside the parish priest of Berne 
and begged him to have the charity to inform the Bishop 
of his desire to be received back into the bosom of the 
Church, as he now saw the error of his ways. True it was 
that he had struggled for forty years against the Church; 
but, though convinced at first his action was justifiable, 
study and reflection had taught him the better road. 

To the Vicar-General of the diocese of Lausanne and 
Geneva, whom the Bishop dispatched to the dying priest's 
request, M. Goffinal made his confession. All censures 
were removed, and he received Holy Communion, and 
died while conversing with his confessor. The Holy Father 
has expressed feelings of deep consolation at the return of a 
sheep lost for so long. 

The second priest to die was Rev. James O'Connor, 
author of the Converted Catholic in New York. His career 
was peculiarly tragic. For thirty years he assailed with 
every kind of abuse Holy Mother Church, who admitted 
him to her sanctuary. He gathered up and exploitedall 
the suspended priests he could get and presented them as 
brands saved from the burning, and through this propa- 
gandism he accumulated quite a lot of money. Recently 
he was crossing the avenue in New York when a trolley car 
ran over him. He was killed. Let us hope that in that 
illumination that comes to every one a sense of repentance 
came to him and like Goffinal he was received back into the 
bosom of his Master.— The Missionary. 
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IN THE RECTOR‘S STUDY. 


By Grecory AUSTIN. 


II. 

I had a moderately controversial hour with my 
friend the Rector yesterday afternoon. He was 
primed for it, and I had hardly seated myself 
before he began. 

“T have been thinking a lot about the Roman 
claims today,” he said. 

“Yes?” I replied; “that’s encouraging. Would 
you like a letter to my parish priest?”’ 

“Thanks. No—at least, not until you modify 
the claims. I have been wondering if you realize 
that the Roman Church is not winning America. 
We speak unreservedly, I believe?” 

“Saving Christian Charity.”’ 

“Saving Christian Charity. Well, my candid 
opinion is that, advertising yourselves as you do, 
boasting of the converts you make, and spite of 
the foreign elements pouring into the United 
States from Roman Catholic countries, you are 
making no very considerable headway with the 
native American people. Am I right or 
wrong?” 

I smiled at him and answered, “You are com- 
plex. Why don’t you make a simple statement 
and let me reply to it? You raise three distinct 
questions in your inquiry—what are proper and 
what improper limits to a religious propaganda, in 
what category we are to place the converts we are, 
admittedly, making, and who are the American 
people. Let us take up these three seriatim. 
First, I do not make myself answerable for all of 
the methods employed by my co-religionists and 
I think you would say the same of your own. It 
is supposable, indeed, and I fear more than sup- 
posable, that Catholics are not invariably above 
objectionable ways of controversy. But that is 
simply to say that human nature in its raw state 
is vulgar, and that even in those persons who have 
been subjected to processes of refinement some are 
to be found who will often revert to type. Ad- 
mitting that amongst my fellow-Catholics there 
are those who offend both justice and charity, I 





submit that they neither represent the Catholic 
Church nor are they held in good repute by its 
people. I have no apology for them and desire to 
hold no commerce with them. And,I repeat, you 
are doubtless ready to use similar language for 
some in the Episcopal Church. If you claim to 
have fewer of this ilk than we, I answer that we 
are a large body and have a more varied clientage 
to draw from. But to speak plainly, dear friend, 
you Anglicans are forever priding yourselves on 
your respectability, and you are so eminently 
respectable that you find it difficult to know the 
commonplace people and to understand their way 
of thinking. 

You, many of you, when you try to be like that 
large portion of the human race to which I allude, 
are either silly or really vulgar.. The Catholic 
Church has lived so long among the common peo- 
ple and mixed with so many nations and races 
that when she wants to be common and meet 
these people as they are she knows how to do it. 
When she ‘advertises’ herself, as you are pleased 
to put it, she is not striving for effect or playing a 
part, but simply reminding the whole world what 
the greater part of it knows, that she is the univer- 
sal, the Catholic Church. Furthermore, I am not 
at all ready to exculpate you from modes of 
religious controversy such as both of us deplore. 
I think that, for example, when your church 
periodicals have much to say of Washington asa 
regular occupant of his pew in old St. This or St. 
That, of Jefferson as having owned and used a Book 
of Common Prayer, of the number of Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence who were com- 
municants, or at least attendants of the Episcopal 
Church, you come rather near to advertising your- 
selves. And when your leading High Church 
paper regularly admits to its columns the mean 
and often baseless insinuations, and the second- 
hand gossip of a clerical correspondent, I pro- 
nounce those methods exceedingly low and 
vulgar.” 

“You're getting excited,” interjected the Rec- 
tor; “there’ll be some tea in a moment to quiet 
your nerves. You have used the term, vulgar, on 
several occasions. That gives me the exact ex- 











pression I want in order to communicate my idea. 
I will admit a considerable part of what you have 
said, or at least I will withdraw the word, advertise. 
But, since we are speaking in plain language, I will 
say that it is just that which is going to hinder the 
advance you hope to make in non-Catholic 
America.” 

“Just what?” 

“Why, that you are—that you have—’”’ 

He paused. ‘Go on,’ I said, ‘This is a fair 
fight.” 

“Well, that your Church is so lacking in cul- 
ture and—”’ 

“And respectability?” 

He flushed for a moment and then asked, ‘‘You 
think my criticism is unjust?” 

“T think,” said I, ‘that it’s rotten. And it is so 
very rotten that I pass by the manifest injustice 
and inaccuracy of your statement, wherein you 
ignore the existence of a large and considerable 
company of Catholic ladies and gentlemen in 
America, England and Europe. And for the 
present I recommend to you The American 
Catholic Who’s Who. But I will say that if all 
the Catholics in the United States were such as you 
describe them to be, I should glorify God that ‘not 
many wise’ but that old-world emigrants and 
Canadian habitants had been called into His 
kingdom in this land to throng our altars by 
thousands of a Sunday morning, to come into our 
confessionals so thick and fast of Saturdays that 
our priests go to bed at night exhausted, their 
women fearing God’s laws too awfully to destroy 
or prevent human life, and their children trained to 
love God and His blessed Mother and the Saints 
with a love that was never equalled. Was St. 
Peter, were the first bishops of the Church, so very 
cultured and learned? Were the early Christians 
in society? I don’t undervalue high lineage and 
good-breeding, and I thankfully claim kinship in 
the Catholic Church with the best of our race, 
of which she has had an abundance, but I cannot 
conceal my amazement when you and other good 
Christians fault the Church because she is also— 
abundantly possessed of the poor and lowly. 
You did not get your gentleman heresy in Oxford, 
good sir, but you drank it in with the milk 
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your Anglican mother fed you with in your in- 
fancy.” 

“Are you forgetting, when you speak like this,” 
he asked, “‘what the Anglican Church has done in 
the last seventy years?” 

“I am forgetting nothing. I do you all justice 
in the work your clergy and people have done, here 
and in England, for Christ’s poor I rejoice and 
thank God. But confess the truth. Is not this 
the exception, and while you give widely to imis- 
sionary enterprises, do not you yourself feel that 
much is done in a spirit of condescension? We 
Catholics recognize that you have amongst you men 
who, if we cannot call them priests, have priestly 
hearts, and the work of your Sisterhoods com- 
mands our respect. But somehow—and I doubt 
if I can communicate to you by words the convic- 
tion I feel—the convert finds in the Catholic priest 
a fatherly sympathy, an intimacy of compassion- 
ateness, and an understanding of the needs of the 
proletariat such as he found but rarely in his 
Anglican clergyman. Even the rougher of our 
clergy have this capacity of appreciation, while 
they may exhibit it roughly. Here is a Catholic 
priest of the old school; he shaves rather irregular- 
ly, is quite lacking in the gentilities of life, mur- 
ders the language, but God bless him! he loves the 
poor and they love him. The younger men come 
along; they speak good English, dress in good 
taste, shave daily, and have good manners; but 
just the same they know Christ’s sheep and His 
sheep know them, and all the polish and education 
of modern life cannot eradicate from the heart of 
the man with a true vocation that intangible some- 
thing that makes him, in the deepest sense, a 
father to his people. To say the truth, if I had 
to make my choice, I would throw up my cap any 
day in the week for Father Tim rather than fora 
spick and span young fellow whom social fripperies 
and polite learning have mellowed into a worldy 
priest.” 

The Rector drew out his watch, looked quizzi- 
cally at me, and said, ‘‘Point number two.” 

“Are you forgetting,” I asked, “‘that you belong 
to a church that never fails in courtesy?”’ 

“T simply mean,” he said, “that you must miss 
your next car and remain for dinner.”” To whichI 
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replied that having neither a housekeeper nor a 
senior warden to call me to account I would 
stop. 

“Point number two,” I resumed, “‘is this. Who 
are your native Americans? The descendants of 
English Puritans, or Cavaliers,—or what not? 
Very good. Now when does the newcomer cease 
to be foreign and begin to be American? With 
Catholic families, high and low, all over the 
United States, many of them in the third ge 1eration 
and more from the original settlers, it appears to 
me rather nonsensical to talk as you do. We've 
lots of Catholics who are native Americans. And 
even if you want to go back to the last century and 
to the times before we began to expand, certainly 
today it’s a rather elusive person, this native. 
At least he’s in a minority. Come now; I'll give 
you an instance. There’s an old chap in our 
office, of seventy, a nice old New Englander who 
says ‘I want to know?’ to your morning gossip. 
He says it with a true nasal tone. He is a Cath- 
olic because his father married an Irish-American 
who, thank God, didn’t lose her religion through 
a mixed marriage. He, my old chap, married a 
Catholic lady with a French strain on one side and 
English on the other. Their oldest son is what, 
‘I want to know’—native American? or whatever? 
And what are his children, for he got a wife in 
Washington, the daughter of a German attache, 
also a Catholic? Well, that for your native 
American. Sir, we’re getting pretty well mixed 
up in this country. And now briefly, for I hear 
the substantial footfalls of Mrs. Jones in your 
dining-room, the third point.” 

“You have five minutes,” said the Rector, ‘“‘and 
with Mrs. Jones nothing hot comes to him that 
Waits.” 

“Well then, you began this discussion with a 
very suggestive statement. Let me close it with 
another. You may cling to your Native-Amer- 
icanism, if you like. It’s a respectable position 
to take, if a somewhat restricted one in its issues. 
But you must remember that the American of 
yesterday is another person from that of tomorrow. 
The tide flows in faster than it ebbs, and this 
country of ours is wonderfully efficient in moulding 
people into its national life. A writer in one of the 











Western magazines lately suggested that before 
this century is out, we may find in New England, 
in place of the fine old names so dear to readers 
of the Boston Transcript, another set—the Macs, 
and O’s, and even—skies, may be. He ought not 
to have ignored the contribution French Canada 
is making to New England, nor have omitted 
Catholic Italy and Germany and—why, dear. sir, 
the time may come when (I lowered my voice as I 
spoke) there won’t be a Jones in the land.” 

“My good friend,” said the Rector, ‘I wish 
vou would tell me what all this is about, for it 
strikes me as rather inconsequential. Like a 
lawyer, you have played around my original 
statement, but you haven’t answered it. I said— 
or tell me, 7s your Church gaining amongst the 
native-born Americans?” 

“T am not in a position to answer that question 
accurately,” I replied, “‘but the record of converts, 
so I am told, is increasing every year. Mr. 
Scannell O’Neill has given us a good many inter- 
esting statistics covering this point, one of his most 
suggestive papers being a contribution to The 
Rosary Magazine on.Converts from the Church of 
the Advent, Boston. The Paulist Missionary will 
furnish you more information upon this subject 
each month. Apparently, the Catholic Church is 
steadily winning her way, disarming prejudice 
and enlightening ignorance; and that is a good 
deal when you read her past history in the United 
States. But as to your native American, I am still 
doubtful just where to locate him—to say who he is 
and who he is not. But one thing I am inclined 
to prophesy, that your native American today, 
erotic and unprolific as we often find him to be, is 
persistently sealing his own doom.” 

At this point Mrs. Jones looked in severely and 
announced gloomily, ‘Dinner, Sir.’”’ Whereupon 
the Rector and I went out and began our soup 
reflectively. 


“Tf we will give ample time to the body, which 
will soon become food for worms, to take nourish- 
ment, with what quietude and leisure should then 
not the soul take her vivifying nourishment, which 
is God Himself, who communicates Himself to us 
through prayer.”—St. Francis of Assisi. 











IN GREEN UMBRIA. 


The level rays of the August sun travelling 
towards the west lay in long pencils of light over 
that broad plain at the foot of Mount Subasio, 
where the great cupola of Jacopo Da Vignola 
rises like a majestic sentinel over the humble 
chapel of Portiuncula, 
that “little portion” 
given so long ago to 
the humble Friar 
Francis, which has 
since grown to such 
magnificent propor- 
tions. It was on the 
Eve of the ‘‘Pardon”’ 
of Assisi. The long 
hot dusty day was 
slowly giving place 
to the cool fresh- 
ness of the evening, 
and the sunset was 
a glory of gold and 
purple and flame, 
which turned the 
windows of the white 
cottages of Assisi into 
so many handfuls of 
diamonds sprinkled 
over the dark hillside, 
and made the great 
double arcades of the 
church of St. Francis 
look like some grand 
golden fortress of a 
fairy tale. Majestic 
as is the great 
church, charming and 
full of fragrant mem- 
mories as is the little 
mediaeval town, scarcely unchanged, we can well 
imagine, since the days of the ‘‘Poverello,’’ for 
the moment we are drawn solely to the Basilica 
glowing in the ardent sunset, and to the crowd 
gathered in the front of its great portals. From 
all parts have they come—pilgrims in very deed, 
dusty, footsore, sunburnt, tired, but eager with 
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“THE REAL ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS.” 


eagerness born of the days of faith, for that grace, 
that wonderful indulgence which they so simply 
term the “‘pardon.”” Many—perhaps most ave 
come on foot from the verdant hillsides of Tus- 
cany or Romagna, or the marches from many a 
tiny hamlet, which shines jewel-like on the stceps 
of the Abruzzi, or from other parts of that land of 
faith, the “Mystic 
Umbria,” where ten- 
der love of God and 
faith in His Church 
remains still firm and 
pure, as if a precious 
legacy from the ‘poor 
little man” of Assisi 
to the fair land he 
loved so well. A bril- 
liant, many-coloured 
crowd, in which every 
shade and tint, the 
softest and the 
crudest, seems to 
mingle without clash- 
ing. Gay and pictur- 
esque was the scene, 
and worthy of an 
artist’s pencil. The 
dark rugged faces of 
some; the _ bright 
girlish beauty of 
many daughters of 
the country, as yet 
unspoiled by their 
heavy labours under 
the burning sun. 
Wrinkled, decrepit 
dames and sires, de- 
formed and disfigured 
with scars of toil and 
sickness; every kind 
of human beauty and human ugliness seemed 
imaged there, and yet from each face, unlike in 
aught else, shone out, bright and vivifying, the 
grand inextinguishable light of faith. A reproach 
to this world and to this age of feeble faith and 
hope and love, is this pilgrimage of the simple 
children of the fair country-side, wherein science 
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and luxury are meaningless words, but where the 
simple belief in Christ and His Mother and His 
Saints is so real and intense, that it leads them 
to add many hardships to their already hard 
lives, to suffer extra privations in order to obttain 
a spiritual grace, which is to them a more solid 
and sub- stantial thing than the satisfying of thei1 
material wants of hunger, thirst, and fatigue. 
Yet hungry, thirsty and footsore they must 
have been when they arrived after their weary, 
hot journey, and camped like a brilliant army of 
peace in the great open space before the church. 
And as the groups moved and broke up and joined 
again and formed fresh clusters, they seemed like 
a giant kaleidoscope. Here gleam the clean 
white headkerchief of the mountaineers, framing 
the dark earnest faces; there the deep red waist- 
coats of the “contadini’’ made blotches of dull 
colour amidst the softer hues of skirts of green 
and grey, or the vivid yellows and blues, that 
would be discordant outside a scene like this. 
Then, as the radiant sky paled and darkened, 
till it seemed of rich velvet embroidered with 
stars, this crowd prepared for rest—but where? 
Out under the dome of Heaven they laid down on 
such poor rugs as they had brought from their 
cottages; laid down, but not to sleep, for on into 
the night, worn out and weary though they must 
have been, the sound of their prayers and chants— 
that sweet, half melancholy singing peculiar to the 
Italian peasant—rose up under the silver-red sky, 
and the dawn flashing in rose and gold from the 
east, found them already deep in prayer. And 
within the great church, rich in marbles, in 
paintings, in works of art of every kind, the great 
silver lamps burn silently and steadily before a 
little building of plain bricks roughly put together, 
standing alone in the midst of the ample Basilica. 
Poor and humble, it is the “little portion” given 
in charity to the lowly Friar—the real St. Mary of 
the Angels—where while the indulgence lasts, a 
ceaseless stream of pilgrims passes in at one door 
and out at the other, and from the old frescoes 
above the altar the face of Our Lady looks down 
full of sweetness. Not far distant from the 
Portiuncula is the tiny cell (one of the few remains 
of the primitive monastery) in which the sweet 
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Saint, the lover of God and of all God’s creatures, 
died; where the gentle Lady Jacopo, his faithful 
friend of many years, came with her sons to 
minister to him at the last. In that narrow cell 
enclosed now in rich marble, his sorrowing sons 
knelt around him, and listened to his last words as 
he commended them to his “fair bride, Poverty,” 
and lifting his nail-pierced hands went out with a 
smile to meet his “sister, Death.” 

But there is yet another spot within the pre- 
cincts of Santa Maria degli Angeli, filled with 
scarcely less touching memories. There is a little 
garden, carefully enclosed and tended, filled with 
dwarf but thornless rose trees, which fill the air 
at the time of blooming with a sweet and subtle 
fragrance. 

Seven centuries ago, a thicket of thorns grew 
there in that barren plain, where only the poor 
little chapel and poorer cells gave signs of human 
habitation. There, on a cold winter’s night, 
when the snow lay upon the ground, and the wind 
whistled keenly from above Mount Subasio, a 
frail thin man prayed and wrestled the night 
through with fierce temptations, and in the ardour 
of self-conquest, to dull the stings of Nature, he 
flung himself into the thorny bushes, and then 
oh miracle! two angels raised and clothed him 
anew in his poor habit, and led him into the little 
chapel, where the glory of Jesus and His Most 
Holy Mother broke dazzling on the humble friar, 
and the great promise of pardon, the indulgence 
of Portiuncula, was granted to him by Our Lord 
Himself. Then, as if a pledge of the celestial 
favour, the rough thorns were turned into fragrant 
rose bushes, on the leaves of which are seen strange 
marks like flecks of blood upon the soft green. All 
is cherished and guarded with tender solicitude, 
that one may still follow in the steps of the Frate 
from the Garden of the Roses to the Chapel of 
the ‘‘Pardon.”—Our Saviour’s Messenger. 


The heart that trusts, forever sings 
And feels as light as it had wings 
A well of peace within it springs, 
Come good or ill, 
Whate'’er today, tomorrow brings, 
It is His will. 
Isaac Williams. 
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THE ROSARY LEAGUE PAGE. 





For the Rule and Prayers of the Rosary League of Our Lady of the Atonement, see page 2 of cover. 


This is the month of the Holy Rosary and we are 
happy in it to record the signs of a growing devotion 
to Our Lady of the Atonement. One client of 
hers has given in her honor one of the side altars 
in the New Chapel of St. Francis on the Mount of 
the Atonement and another has undertaken to 
provide the Blessed Virgin’s Statue. We are 
pleased to print the following correspondence: 
Dear Father; 

This is too good not to be acknowledged. A few weeks 
ago I commenced a Novena to our Lady of The Atonement 
and within five days my prayers were answered. 

Miss CeciLiA McGRATH, 
236 W. Canton St., 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Rev'd. Editor: 

I am a subscriber towards THE LAMP. I am a married 
man, getting a small salary, in fact not enough to live on. 
I ask to see if my salary would be increased, a special favor 
through Our Lady of the Atonement. If granted will not 
forget THE Lamp. 

I remain, 
Yours most respectfully, 
eo, 

Washington, D. C. 


OUR LADY. 


As a spent knight 

In doubtful tournament might turn 

To his lady's face, 

And thence draw sweet confirming grace 

Which leads him to the lists again, 

And sets him champion of the day— 

So, Fairest Lady, I, 

Much wearied in my weak defence 

Against the strong assailant world, 

Turn hopeful eyes to thee, 

Set high in Heaven's pavilion, 

And girt about with stars. 

God, in His tourney with the world, 

Bequeathed thee to us, 

True Lady of true knights, 

So, here I fling my gage to all mankind, 

And doubt me not of last success. 
—P. in The Catholic Universe. 


SPECIAL INTENTION FOR OCTOBER. 


Growth of the Rosary League of Our Lady of the Atonement. 





INTERCESSIONS. 

Conversion to Christ and Holy Church of the one thous. 
and millions who are still pagans. Conversion of the Jews, 
The Return of all Eastern Schismatics, Anglicans and 
Protestants of every name to Catholic Unity. Submission 
to the Catholic Church of the following individuals: Revs, 
Donald M., C. F., E. M., John E., Alfred W., Gildas M., 
John Brown, Sarah Annie W., Doris, Marcet B., G. C. T.— 
“a young Anglican minister’’"—Mr. Porteus, Mr. Watson, 
parents of Horace B. White, son of Mrs. H. A. M., Mar- 
garet B., Mrs. Forbes. 

Religious. Spiritual and temporal favors for the fol- 
lowing Religious Communities: Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, N. Y. City; House of the Good Shepherd, Detroit, 
Mich.; Carmelite Sisters, St. Louis; Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word, Galveston, Texas; Franciscan Sisters, 
Little Falls, Minn.; Sisters of Mercy Hospital, Iowa City, 
Sisters of St. Francis, Dubuque, Ia.; Sisters of Humility, 
Ottumwa, Ia.; Carmelite Sisters, Roxbury, Mass.; Sisters 
of the Precious Blood, Maria Stein, O.; Sisters of Charity, 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Sisters of St. Joseph, New Orleans 
(more subjects) ; Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Los Angeles, 
California; Sacred Heart Sisters, Greenville, S. C. (‘more 
laborers”); Sisters of Charity, Rodelia, Ky.; Sisters of 
St. Joseph Hospital, Elmira, N. Y.; Benedictine Sisters, 
White Earth, Minn.; Sacred Heart Sisters, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Sisters of St. Joseph’s Home, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis; Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, St. John, New Brunswick; Franciscan Sisters, 
Alleghany, N. Y. 

Intentions. Ellen C. K., Mrs. Helen Lee, John M. and 
afflicted brother, P. N. O’Brien, Rev. John Dunn, Mar- 
garet Cronan, Sisters M. Ida and M. Raphael, Miss 
Murray, Monsignor Capel, Rev. Philip Barron, two special 
intentions of Madame Gerardian, R. S. H., Mr. and Mrs. 
F. C. Boutine and eleven children, Mrs. George Thompson, 
Kansas City (special intention),a grandmother over seventy, 
Ann R. Manning, Thomas Thompson, Mrs. Mary P., 
Margaret Breen, Raphael Ellis, Rev. W. A. Nevin. 

Miscellaneous. Reformation of four drinking men, 
brother and three nephews of Margaret C. St. Charles 
School, Cold Water, Mich. A Religious vocation for 
Nevill. Conversion and reform of a husband (Mc.K.) 
who drinks. 

Financial. Successful erection of a parochial school, 
Big Rapids, Mich.; a Catholic Church, Warsaw, Wis.; 
means to build a new church at Woodland, Cal.; removal 
of debt and erection of chapel St. Mary’s Academy, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Removal of debt of Pittsburgh 
Hospital, and St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Hot Springs, Ark.; 
Needs of the Sisters of St. Joseph, San Diego, Cal.; “fin- 
ancial and spiritual welfare of Helen;” sale of house (Mrs. 
F. M., widow). 
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The Sick. Restoration to health of Mrs. Margaret 
McHugh; of a brother of Father Mikolai; cure of thrcat 
trouble of Anna H.; better health for Rev. Joseph R., 
Chas. A. Roesch, Mrs. M. M., Miss McL., Mrs. M. P. 
Martener (Chicago); recovery from incipient consumption 
Rev. E. A. O. (Brooklyn); a happy holy death for Mrs. 
Mary VanDyke, for the brother of a nun, Catherine. 

R. IJ. P. Rev. Ernest de Rivera, Michael J. Kelleher, 
Margaret O'Connell, James B. McGrath, Wm. and Jos. 
Casey, Wm. Tracy, Very Rev. Monsignor Anthony Lamel, 
Henry B. Ely, Father Jos. F. Butler, O. F. M., Rev. Thos. 
J. Ducey, Rev. Francis Dent, Marquis Harmon, Burt Horr, 
Sister Mary of the Holy Redeemer (Cora Bostick). 
Priest SAVED BY HIS ROSARY FROM DROWNING. 

During his early life as missionary priest in 
London the recently deceased Bishop Lyster of 
the diocese of Achonry, Ireland, had an almost 
fatal experience which is related in the Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal. The young priest was sum- 
moned late at night on a sick call; his way lay 
along the banks of a canal, and when he had pro- 
ceeded some distance he was attacked by two burly 
tuffians, who, despite his stout resistance, robbed 
him of everything except his rosary beads, which 
he grasped tightly in his hand. They even took 
the coat from his back, and then, apparently fearing 
pursuit, they pushed their victim into the canal. 

Here Father Lyster struggled for a time, his 
strength gradually failing. The smooth walls of 
the canal greatly increased his difficulties, but, 
finally, perceiving through the darkness what he 
thought to be a wooden projection, he grabbed 
desperately at it. He failed to grasp it, but his 
rosary became encircled on the timber, and being 
a particularly strong one, it enabled the young 
priest to support himself until his shouts brought 
a watchman to his assistance. Drenched and 
coatless though he was, he ther, with characteristic 
devotion to duty, proceeded on his errand of 
mercy.—The New Century. 


A NON-CATHOLIC WITNESS. 


Epitor's NorE.—TuHE Lamp has a non-Catholic sub- 
scriber in the witch-craft town of Massachusetts who has sent 
us the following description of his sensations in visiting a 
Catholic Church in Salem. 

To the Man About Town:—Having expressed to Rev. 
Fr. Czubek, pastor ot the Polish church on St. Peter's 


street, a desire to visit that sacred edifice, and view its 


newly remodeled interior, I was very cordially invited by 








the good priest to do so and accompany him thereto. I 
gladly accepted his kind invitation. Accordingly, upon a 
pleasant Saturday afternoon not long ago, I accompanied 
the Reverend Father to his church. As I entered the 
familiar iron gate and walked up the shaded walk, made so 
by two splendid trees in the church yard, I beheld, over 
the portico at the entrance to the church, the sacred 
emblem of the Cross, which is so dear to the heart of every 
true Catholic from the least to the greatest; and I felt, as I 
passed under this golden symbol, that I was about to enter 
God's holy temple. Still more deeply impressed was I 
with the sacredness of the enclosure when, upon entering, 
I observed that Fr. Czubek quickly removed his hat—lest 
he should stand irreverently in that sacred place. This, 
too, while yet we were in the lower vestibule. It was an 
act of reverence of no little significance to the writer. I 
ascended the stairs to the auditorium above. As I 
looked partly through the open door that led to within I 
saw men and women, boys and girls and children devoutly 
kneeling in the pews and inaudibly reciting prayers. An 
impressive stillness pervaded the sanctuary. To me, a 
non-Catholic, like unto many others outside of the pale of 
the Roman and Anglican churches, wholly unaccustomed 
to go to church on week-days to worship or for devotional 
exercises, no provisions being made for such purposes in 
most churches howsoever helpful they might be, this, upon 
a secular day, was a strangely affecting scene; beautiful in 
its inward and outward expression of religious observances. 
Passing on still farther I entered; softly, lest I should dis- 
turb the prayerful meditations of the worshippers; when 
my eyes beheld in the cloister of the chancel the radiant 
glory, grandeur and magnificence of God's high altar, 
beautifully adorned with sacred images and paintings, 
wherein dwelleth the Real Presence of our Divine Lord. 
While outside the chancel I saw the prostrate form of a 
devout, Christian woman bowing and kneeling in adoration 
and supplication. What humbleness was there! What 
meek and lowly penitence! What contrition; What 
faithful loyalty to religious teachings and training! Was 
there ever greater humility? Nay, verily. Never shall 
I forget that solemn, impressive scene; nor the reverential 
awe that came over me and tarned with me while I re- 
mained. I stood in silence, beholding, and the desire 
came that other non-Catholics might witness this con- 
vincing and inspiring example of pious devotion, so 
beautifully portrayed by the penitent woman at the altar 
and the praying supplicants in the pews. Much of the 
misunderstanding of, and prejudice against, the Roman 
Catholic Church, now, happily growing less, would be 
removed. While the indelible truth of the Divine author- 
ity of the Master, by which right the great Church of 
Rome is founded, was vividly impressed upon my mind. 
With sincere admiration and profound respect for the 
Catholic Church, its faith and its faithful and loyal ad- 
herents and grateful to the parish priest, Rev. Fr. Czubek, 
for his hospitality and kindness, I retraced my steps with 
slow and reverent mien, feeling within, as I left the outer 
portal, that, “this is the house of God and the gate to 
heaven.’’—Wm. Miller Bartlett, Salem, Mass. 
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AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 


CHRISTIAN Comity AT COLUMBUS. 

The appeal made at the Columbus convention 
of the societies belonging to the Roman Commun- 
ion to men of other faiths to join with them in a 
campaign for social uplift seems to have been 
fully appreciated by those to whom the appeal 
was made. The Catholic News singles out for 
mention what it calls ‘two pleasing incidents of 
the convention.’’ One was the ringing of the 
Trinity Episcopal church chimes before the Ponti- 
fical Mass on Sunday, Aug. 20, and during the 
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CourtTEsy oF St. ANTHONY'S MESSENGER. 


start of the monster parade in the afternoon. 
Many of the marchers thought of the bells 

“Whose sounds so wild would in days of childhood 

Ring round our memory their magic spell”’ 

especially when the beautiful tones sounded the 
notes of “Killarney,” ‘The Harp that Once 
through Tara’s Hall,’’ etc. The kindly act made 
a profound impression on the 40,000 visitors to 
Columbus, and will do much to foster and create a 
kindly feeling between man and man, even “if at 
different shrines they pray unto one God.’”’ The 
other incident was the presence of the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, the foremost Congregational 
divine in America, at the mass meeting on Sunday 





evening. He listened attentively to many of the 
stirring addresses and courteously paid his respects 
to Monsignor Falconio, the Apostolic Delegate, 
to Bishop Hartley and other prelates._—The 
Churchman. 


DEDICATION OF St. LEO’s CHAPEL. 

Our readers will remember the sacrilegious deed 
committed Sunday morning, February 23, 1908, 
in St. Elizabeth’s Church, Denver, Colo., by 
which the life of the Rev. Father Leo Heinrichs, 
O.F.M., the esteemed Superior and Rector of 
above named church, was brought to an abrupt end. 





Fr. Leo was saying Mass and giving Holy 
| Communion to the faithful. The rail was well 
| filled. He had already given the sacred host to 
| about sixty persons, and was near the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin, on the Gospel side of the church. 
He had just given Holy Communion to a shabbily 
dressed man, when the little altar-boy, who was 
accompanying the Priest with a lighted candle, 
cried out: ‘Look out, Father!” and at the same 
instant the good Father was shot near the heart 
by the cowardly assassin, who afterwards turned 
out to be an anarchist, filled with intense hatred 
towards the Catholic Church and her ministers. 
Fr. Leo stooped to pick up the sacred hosts that 
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had fallen from the Ciborium. The little altar- | 


boy ran to the sacristy to summon Fr. Eusebius, 
who gathered up the sacred hosts, while Fr. 
Wulstan gave the dying Priest absolution and 
extreme unction. Fr. Leo died where he had 
fallen, ten minutes after being shot. The 
remains of the martyred Priest were taken to 
Paterson, and after the solemn funeral rites had 
been performed, laid to rest in Holy Sepulchre 
Cemetery, West Paterson. 

It was to the memory of this saintly Franciscan 
that a handsome chapel at Dundee Lake, N. J., 
a view of which we give above, together with a 
portrait of Fr. Leo, was dedicated on Sunday, 
June 23, 1911. Father Francis Koch, O.F.M., 
conceived the plan and started to erect the build- 
ing in July, 1910, aided by the numerous friends 
of Fr. Leo and generous benefactors of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society in New Jersey. 
Fr. Hyacinth Rueberg, O.F.M., who regularly 
attends the memorial chapel, which is situated 
about five miles from Paterson, completed it. 

After the dedication ceremonies which, by 
special permission of the Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
Newark, were performed by the Very Rev. 
Francis Koch, O.F.M., Fr. Hyacinth celebrated 
solemn High Mass, assisted by Fr. Francis as 
deacon, and Fr. Maurice Vollmer as sub-deacon. 
Rev. Charles P. Gillen, Pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Paterson, preached an eloquent sermon. 
—St. Anthony’s Messenger. 


THE JOURNALISTS’ SAINT. 

It is hardly surprising to see the universal 
interest aroused in the Continental Catholic 
Press, by the recent celebrations in honour of St. 
Francis de Sales at Annecy. For in St. Francis 
de Sales, Catholic journalists revere their patron 
Saint—a fact that is not as widely recognised as 
it deserves to be. It is interesting to read today 
the letter addressed thirty-three years ago by the 
then Bishop of Fossano, Mgr. Manacorda, to the 
reigning Pope, Pius IX, of ever glorious memory, 
in which he implores him, in the name of the 
Catholic Press, to confirm the adoption of the 
holy Bishop of Geneva, as its patron and protector. 
And if, then, Catholic journalists needed such 
powerful protection and help, how much more 
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today do they not need to cry “Ora pro Nobis”’ 


| to the Saintly Prelate. 


AN EXEMPLAR TO THE PRESS. 

St. Francis de Sales has very special claims on 
journalists that mark him out as their exemplar 
par excellence in work that needs just those 
qualities in which the great Bishop of Geneva was 
so richly endowed. Who more than the journa- 
list needs the spirit of the Saint, his large-hearted 
charity and kindly judgments, his perpetual 
uplifting of the Catholic ideal in a world always 
ready to forego it for less lofty substitutes, the 
charity which hopes all things and endures all 
things, which measures all by its own divine 
standard, and never ceases to hold that standard 
aloft. While who needs more than the Catholic 
journalist, to imitate that loyal watchfulness over 
the interests of the Church and faithful obedience 
to her lightest dictates, which made St. Francis 
with all his gentleness, the most powerful foe of 
heretics and schismatics. And who better than 
he can teach the possibility of realising spiritual 
ideals in this world of working day where they 
most need to be remembered? Our Press needs 
indeed many graces in its work of fighting the 
Church’s battles, and they are the graces that 
above all others were faithfully mirrored in the 
life of him whom the Catholic Press invokes today 
as its special intercessor and helper.—Catholic 
Universe (London). 





As Wi1tTH FRANCE SO WITH PoRTUGAL. 

Does anybody nowadays remember says 
“‘Rome,”’ we wonder, the curious attempt made 
by Briand and Clemenceau to start a schismatic 
Church in France after the passing of the Separa- 
tion Law? It is only a few years ago, and-the 
French press was full of it at the time. The late 
Des Houx, who came to be known as the “Blue 
Pope,” was appointed head organizer, and used his 
facile pen freely on behalf of the project in the 
columns of the Matin; the government supplied 
a renegade priest with funds to run a weekly paper 
with the same object; announcements were made 
daily that hundreds, nay thousands, of the French 
clergy had given their adhesion; and finally came 
the great news that a genuine Catholic Archbishop 
had been found to head the movement. His name 
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was kept secret for some time, but at last it was 
revealed, and French Catholics smiled through 
their tears when it was discovered to be that of 
poor Villatte, an ex-priest who used to proclaim 
that he had been raised to the Episcopate by some 
schismatic prelate or other in the Orient. He 
did not last long—he soon fell out with his assis- 
tant in Paris (who has since returned to the 
Church), the ex-church of the Barnabites, in 
which he held forth was sold to pay his debts, the 
hundreds, nay thousands, of the clergy who were 
to have followed him never rose to more than 
half a dozen, the last 


‘ 


‘association cultuelle’’ of 


creating a national Portuguese Church. 


They are 
to be joined by a number of Protestant ministers 
who have been working for years against Cathol- 


icism in the country; the government has prom- 
ised them, among other things, a number of 
Catholic churches; and they have been nego- 
tiating to obtain a Bishop from Switzerland, 
Curiously enough Switzerland seems to be able to 
provide an inexhaustible supply of queer‘ Bish- 
ops’”’ of more or less doubtful authenticity and 


convictions. The Portuguese dissidents had ap- 


parently come to terms with one of them, but at 
the last moment he backed out, and suggested 
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ST. FRANCIS COMPOSING THE CANTICLE OF THE SUN AT ST. DAMIEN’S. 


the sect was abandoned the other day—and 
this may be taken as a substantial history of the 
latest French schism. 


* * * * * * * * 


This little fact would be hardly worth recording 
were it not that it serves to throw light on a some- 
what similar attempt recently organized in 
Portugal. The Portuguese clergy as a body have 
been loyal to their Bishops and to the Holy See 
in rejecting the iniquitous provisions of the 
Separation Law, but eight priests have openly 
apostatised, and these with the assistance of the 
government have set themselves to the task of 


that a friend of his, a first rate man, was ready to 
step into the breach. His name is Miralgia—and 
the Italian police are exceedingly anxious to get 
hold of him for he is “wanted” in Italy, not to 
head a schism but to serve out some sentences of 
imprisonment which the courts have passed 
upon him. Like Verdesi, who is under sentence 
of ten months imprisonment for an infamous 
slander, “Bishop”? Miralgia is a protegé of the 
Roman Methodists and lectured for them in their 
conventicle, in full pontificals, during his last 





appearance in Rome.—The New World. 


The greatest oaks have been little acorns. 
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THE WORLD OF ROME. 


STUDENTS OF ALL NATIONS AT PROPAGANDA. 
Unique Sights and Scenes. 

How many visitors to Rome know the situation of 
Piazza Mignatelli, though they may have passed it ten 
times a day, for it is an opening of the Piazza di Spagna, 
the centre of the English district? 

In the background, as one comes from the Piazza di 
Spagna, is the printing office of the Propaganda, famous 
once for its matchless collection of Oriental type. In the 
right hand of the printing establishment, and easy to be 
overlooked by a casual observer, there is a door surmounted 
by a cross and a globe with the motto, “Going therefore, 
teach ye all nations,” but written in Latin. It is the 


‘schools”’ or lecture halls of the Propa- 





entrance to the 
ganda University. Every one who visits Rome goes to see 
St. Peter's, but it is only after standing at this humble door 
that one seizes upon the inner meaning of the world’s 
Cathedral. The visitor may have wandered through the 
gilded aisles of the mighty church, and observed the con- 
fessionals ranged beneath its walls, with their significant 
inscriptions, ‘Pro Lingua Gallica,”’ “‘Pro Lingua Armena,” 
and so on through the tongues of East and West, but to 
find the realization of all this he must come hither, to the 
Schools of Propaganda. 
UNDER THE COLUMN OF THE IMMACULATA. 

If the traveller is not of Lord Chesterfield’s number of 
“idle, sauntering, illiterate English as there commonly is at 
Rome . . Supping, drinking, and sitting up late 
at one another’s lodgings,’’ he will have little difficulty in 
placing himself, towards eight of a sunny Roman morning, 
under the column of the Immaculata, opposite Piazza 
Mignate Ili. 

Six HunDRED CHURCH STUDENTS. 

We have not long to wait. As the hand of the clock 
closes on eight the firstlings of the flock begin to arrive; a 
flock of five or six hundred Church students of every land 
and race under heaven, coming hither for the morning 
lectures in the schools hard by. Even now a double file of 
students is approaching from the other end of the Piazza 
di Spagna, and from the opposite side at the same time a 
band of Americans swing round the corner. It is a strking 
contrast, for those whom we have first noticed are Syrians, 
and as they draw nearer we can note their lithe but meas- 
ured pace, begotten in the loose freedom of Oriental gar- 
ments, in a country where the tide of life flows smoothly 
still. The Americans, on the contrary, betray the fierce 
competition of Western cities in their very walk, springing 
forward with long strides, and looking around them the 
while, with the confident self-assurance of freeborn sons of 
Columbia. The contrast in their faces is not less—these 





Yankees, fair and clean-shaven; the others, swarthy of 
skin, black-bearded, and with dark eyes that look out 
from the shade of overhanging brows. Yet, denizens of 
worlds distinct in all that makes up the sum of life, from 
the restless West, from the placid Orient, they are come 





hither for one self-same end. The priesthood of the same 
religion will crown the labours of each in the Eternal City. 
ECCLESIASTICAL COSTUMES. 

This salient fact has struck us at the very outset, but as 
we pursue our investigations it will meet us again and 
again, redoubling each time in force. Even before we have 
had time fully to observe those who have first attracted 
our notice the quiet piazza has become transformed. 
Echoing to the tread of a score of moving bands, it has 
assumed the appearance of a stage when the supers come 
thronging in from the wings, and each moment sees the 
arrival of a fresh contingent. In the mere detail of cos- 
tume there is not less variety in the scene before us than 
might be expected before the footlights. In one point, 
however, there is absolute uniformity, for these strangers 
in the walls of Rome still wear the ancient toga, that fell 
from the shoulders of the Roman with the might of em- 
pire; that is, if we are willing to recognise in the soutane the 
survival of the toga. Perhaps black is the prevailing note, 
but sustained by an infinite variety of reds, yellows, and 
blues, in every shade and hue. One thing only is lacking 
that among the ecclesiastical costumes at Rome soonest 
attracts attention—that appears and reappears in half the 
sketches of the Borghese or the Doria-Pamfili exhibited 
for sale in the shops at Rome. For the German College no 
longer sends hither its students clad from head to foot in 
glaring scarlet. The cardinali, as the street-boys call them, 
now attend the schools of the Gregorian University, and we 
must perforce content ourselves with what is left us of 
colour. We shall not find it difficult, for much still re- 
mains—enough to makea very respectable fancy-dress ball. 

AMERICANS, BOHEMIANS, IRISHMEN AND SCOTs. 

Here, for instance, is another party of Americans—for 
each college sends it students in detachments of about 
sixteen or eighteen—with crimson sashes and _ black 
soutanes plentifully trimmed with pale blue, fastened with 
buttons of the same bright colour. Over the cassock they 
wear the overcoat of the Roman student—the soprana, 
as 1t is called—with armholes instead of sleeves, and a long 
streamer flying from each shoulder. That of our Ameri- 
cans is of unpretentious black, but, as they stride along, 
the wind lifts it, revealing all the glory of the pale-blue 
lining beneath. Here also is a group of Bohemians in 
black and yellow, and, pressing close behind them, some 
Irish students in red and black, with distinctive long tas- 
sels hanging from the wide-brimmed hats. One wonders 
why these Irishmen do not rob the green sashes of the 
Poles, at least for the wearing of the green on St. Patrick's 
Day. Striding, almost like the Americans, a band of 
Ruthenians, tall and bearded. push their way through the 
thick of the crowd, flaunting their colours of sky blue and 
gold as though they were acting a masque to represent the 
sunset skies of Italy. Not less are maskers these who 
follow, with autumn for their subject, when the greenwood 
has lost the name, and the rich grapes hang in heavy clus- 
ters in the vineyards—stalwart Scots in episcopal purple 
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and kingly red, with brown-robed Irish Franciscans, bare- 
foot, like the contadini who tread the wine-press in October 
among the Alban Hills. Close upon these comes a little 
procession of Armenians—small, wiry figures with un- 
trimmed beards, and enveloped in the huge black cloak 
used by the Orientals, whose enormous sleeves—two yards 
in circumference at the wrist—may account for the total 
absence of any kind of sleeve in the soprana of the Latin 
students. 
FRENCHMEN, CANADIANS AND GREEKS. 

Looking now at the Piazza, one might suppose half 
Rome’s population to be made up of ecclesiastics, and still 
new-comers are arriving from every direction. Here are 
Bohemians, whose black cassock is enlivened by a touch 
of yellow; here are students of the Servite Order in their 


old-world habit, Canons Regular in white and black, | 


Frenchmen, Italians, Canadians, and many others undis- 
tinguishable in the crowd. However, the Greeks cannot 
pass unobserved, clad, like the Armenians, in that mon- 
strous garment of capacious sleeves, but with hair flowing 
over the shoulders and beards trimmed with delicate care. 
Yet not all these Greeks can bestow such attention on their 
exuberant chins; not these tender infants that have still 
to see their teens, theological sucklings not unconscious of 
ecclesiastical dignity, despite their chattering tongues and 
the occasional skips that enliven the journey to school. 
Well are they known in Rome, these long-haired Hellenes; 
one may see them at times in the churches at prayer, not, 
like common mortals, on their knees, but standing upright 
with folded arms, and, as they leave, with the right hand 
on the breast, bowing down before the tabernacle, until 
the left hand touches the ground. Thus, one imagines, 
prayed of old the worshippers in the Temple of Mount 
Sion. 
CONVERSATION IN LATIN. 

From our right are approaching students in a costume 
that is new to us, of black with abundant trimmings of 
scarlet. Looking in the direction whence they proceed, 
we can see that they are coming out of the Urban College. 
Up to this we have been looking at the students of the 
National Colleges, but, as they pass two by two, gazing 
with some curiosity at the travellers who are observing 
them, a glance tells us that these new-comers are gathered 
to the bosom of Rome from all the ends of the earth. If 
we have any Latin left, we may hear some conversing as 
they draw near, in what Kipling calls a dialect of Cicero— 
the school Latin of the Middle Age. Else how could that 
stout Dutchman be understood by his dark companion, a 
month arrived from India, or that white-faced Pole make 
himself so pleasant with the freshman from Bulgaria? 
Others, to whom long residence in Rome has made Italian 
a second mother tongue, discourse freely with the “lingua 
Toscana in bocca Romana.” 

CHINAMEN, JAPS, AND MANy OTHERS. 

Oval-eyed Chinese and their lively cousins from Japan, 
negroes from Africa, Roumanians and Germans, pass by, 
paired off with Irishmen and Danes, Chaldeans and Rus- 








sians. There are German Swiss, Italian Swiss, ench 
Swiss from different cantons, with Scotch Canadi ind 
French Canadians who both took their Faith an: their 
language to the snow-land and there strenuously | pre- 
served them. There are Americans of every r that 
has found a refuge beneath the Stars and Stripes king 
acquaintance with the land of their fathers in the jrsons 
of their fellow students. Dutch from Holland and Dutch 
from the Cape, Australians and Swedes, Portuguese and 
Spaniards from South America, Arabs, Englishmen. Alba- 
ians and Welsh—and yet we have not named all that make 
up this ‘‘cosmoramic revel,’’ this confusion of the poles, 


this blending of the day-spring with the west th eems 
to cast a twilight about our imagination under t! road 





sun of Rome. 
IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 

One wonders how harmony can dwell in so cosmopolitan 
an establishment, where such diversity of race must 
necessarily imply diversity of character. What is the 
common object appealing to all and binding them in the 
pleasant unity of the Psalmist? The answer would easily 
suggest itself, could we be present in the college chapel 
some Sunday morning when perhaps a Dane is celebrating 
High Mass, assisted by a Scotchman and a Zulu as Deacon 
and Sub-Deacon, with acolytes who represent Berlin and 
Damascus, with a thurifer from London, and a circle of 
faces in the choir stalls whose differing hues and features 
bespeak a score of nations. And yet one might observe 
upon the countenances of all, and in their reverent gaze, 
an air of manly gravity that amounts almost to a family 
likeness, proclaiming a brotherhood closer than that of 
blood, a fellowship stronger than that which binds Celt 
with Celt and Frank with Frank. As the solemn bells 
ring out, and the white Host is shining amid the clouds of 
sweet-smelling incense, looking over those forms bowed 
down in the unison of adoration, it may rush upon our 
mind that the welding of soul to soul is the closest union 
of all.— Domnall O’Quinn in London Catholic Times. 


A WORK WHOLLY NEW. 


Catholic laymen of New York, led by the Rev. Terence 


J. Shealy, S. J., of Fordham University as spiritual director 


are entering upon a work wholly new in the Catholic Church 
in this country, and so far as they know, in any other 
country. It is a school for the enlisting and training of 
Catholic laymen as public speakers and teachers. At 
first normal work will only be attempted, the plan being 
to create a corps of experts who shall, in turn, train other 
Catholic laymen by the holding of classes in their home 
parishes. The studies will be social service and Catholic 
apologetics, and the instruction, both normal and primary, 
will be placed as far as possible, on a college basis, with 
examinations and practice work. The students are to be 
volunteers only, and preference will be given to college 
graduates.— The Catholic Record. 
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ARCHBISHOP PARKER, IX. 
DupLey BaAxTeEr, Oxford, B.A. 


A further letter to his usual correspondent is most in- 
structive and curious—concerning the question of dispen- 
sation moved “at the Arches” (St. Mary-le-Bow) when 
Cecil had stated that the Queen might dispense, etc., as 
much as the Pope—indeed that as Parker might dispense 
as Archbishop, why could not the Queen herself do so? 
Parker expresses privately his ‘‘cogitations’” to Cecil— 
“T will not dispute of the Queen’s absolute power, or pre- 
rogative royal, how far Her Highness may do in following 
the Roman authority” (!) but he doubts whether any dis- 
pensation of hers not maintained by the laws, etc., would 
permanently hold good—‘The Prince may dispense in 
omnibus casibus insolitis, where the Archbishop's authority 
is shut up by the words of the statute . . . And 
whereas somebody may say that the Bishop of Canterbury 
can dispense, I think for myself, I take some heed not to 
extend my sleeve beyond mine arm, nor to use much ready 
talk in medio magnatorum, which make me to sit sometimes 
mute and hear cthers; and yet I think to this day I have 
not absolutely granted any casus insolitus, if they be 
weighed, but leave them to my Prince, as I ought.” 

The question is whether the Royal dispensations will 
hold good after the Prince’s death (such for instance as 
“King Henry himself’’ used)—‘‘And here I am offended 
with some lawyers, who make the Injunctions of the Prince 
in her own life not to be of such force as they make a Roman 
law written in the same or like case; exempli causa, I urge 
the Injunction upon all ministers” viz., as to the marriage 
of the clergy, which are thus alone legalized, and then, if 
not carried out strictly in accordance to the Injunction 
perhaps a “Roman law” (?) enforcing deprivation may 
seriously intervene—‘‘Sir, I think these lawyers keep but 
their old trade But I enter now a sea of per- 
evidently other things besides Rome are 
semper eadem! (pp. 351-352.) In a second letter to Cecil 
about the new prelates Parker said “I had thought that 
the Queen’s Majesty would have resolved in the appointing 
of the vacant rooms before her progress. There cannot be 


plexities”’ 


too many watchmen, which Latimer was wont to say;’’ he 
alluded to cases of immorality, e. g., unnatural crimes at 
Cambridge “in this great liberty of marriage’ and how 
“the adversary laugheth”’ and in his details of another case 
of incest Parker proves his own inability to give spiritual 
advice—" Before God, I know not what to do with them, 
and how to deal. I would I had your counsel.” (page 353.) 
Even in matters of conscience the Anglican Primate had 
to fall back upon Sir William Cecil—a layman. 

Later Parker told Cecil “that Her Majesty can have 
none of such as be in place of bishops to begin new game 
again for fees and fruits, and therefore I think, except it were 
the bishop of Hereford (Scory), in respect for changing one 
misery for another, else he or any other would not take it.” 
He again urged speed in the matter and requested Cecil 
to obtain Elizabeth's license for himself to confirm and 


and consecrate the bishops-elect at Lambeth instead of at 
Canterbury, in order to lessen the expense (pp. 359-361). 
A SORRY STATE. 

The state of the Anglican Establishment at length com- 
pelled the Lords of the Council (including Bacon, Leicester 
and Cecil) to despatch a document to the Primate informing 
him that ““The Queen’s Majesty of late in conference with 
us upon the state of this her realm, among other things meet 
to be reformed, is moved to think, that universally in the 
ecclesiastical government the care and diligence that 
properly belong to the office of bishops and other ecclesias- 
tical prelates and pastors of this Church of England, is of 
late years so diminished and decayed, as no small number 
of her subjects, partly for lack of diligent teaching and 
information, partly for lack of correction and reformation, 
are entered either into dangerous errors, or into a manner 





of life of contempt or of liberty, openly forbearing to resort 
to their parish churches, where they ought to use common 
prayers, and to learn the will of God by hearing of sermons, 
and consequently receive the holy sacraments.”” That the 
Queen was much grieved at their increasing numbers and 
has expressly charged the Council to make enquiries and 
enact reform. So they have considered the matter and 
although doubtless there are many other reasons ‘‘yet 
certainly we find no one cause hereof greater, nor more 
manifest, than an universal oversight and negligence (for 
less we cannot term it) of the bishops of the realm.” There 
follows an Erastian and Protestant discourse upon the 
duties of bishops and an order for a complete enquiry with 
names of the recusants is subjoined to the document, which 
bears the date November 6, 1569 (pp. 355-358). This 
must have made Parker somewhat alarmed as to the pros- 
pect of his ‘‘continuance in government” as her Majesty's 
chief ecclesiastical officer, and about this time too a plot 
was actually discovered, of which the object was the 
murder of Parker and his family by boring holes in his barge. 
AN ABJECT LETTER. 

The Primate wrote a most offensively abject letter to 
Elizabeth about the property of his See, which the Queen 
had so robbed but this he dared not mention; he protested 
that he would do everything that Elizabeth wished, etc., 
and reminded her of the impoverishment (?) of the clergy, 
partly owing to the payment of tenths and subsidies—e. g., 
at Cambridge there was no one “able or willing to read the 
Lady Margaret’s lecture, although preachers they have 
many.’ He begged Elizabeth to listen to ‘‘those words of 
your poor priest and well-meaning chaplain. . . as 
I see how Almighty God worketh in your heart 
whose Majesty in you oftentimes appearing, I do reverence 
with lowly humility, referring all to your divine prudence, 
how, in what, or when your Highness will have me obedient 

From Lambeth, this 27th of December.” (p. 374.) 

Inter alia the Queen insisted upon the use of wafer- 
bread at the Lord’s Supper, and the following correspon- 
dence is interesting in this connection. Parker wrote to 
Cecil ‘When upon the return of my lord of London (the 
new bishop was the Calvinist Sandys) from the court we 
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had communication of the communion bread, and he 
seeming to signify to me that your honor did not know of 
any rule passed by law in the Communion book that it 
may be such bread as is usually eaten at the table with 
other meats, etc.; I thought it good to put you in remem- 
brance, and to move your consideration in the same. For 
it is a matter of much contention in the realm; where most 
part of Protestants think it most meet to be in wafer-bread, 
as the injunction prescribeth; divers others, I cannot tell 
of what spirit, would have the loaf-bread”’ etc. 

He recounted how “‘a priest’’ was indicted for using 
wafer-bread and how he himself was indirectly attacked 
“for charging the wafer-bread by injunction,’’ which, 
however, he persuaded the Judges to support. He told 
them that the Queen in conversation with himself upon the 
matter had referred to the proviso in the Act of Uniformity 
giving her power ‘‘by the advice of her bishops or metro- 
politan”’ to ordain new rites or ceremonies ‘‘as may be most 
for the reverence of Christ’s holy mysteries or sacraments, 
and but for which law her Highness would not have agreed 
to divers orders of the book. And by virtue of which law 
she published further order in her injunctions, both for 
the communion-bread and the placing of the tables within 


the quire.” (Injunctions of Elizabeth, 1559, directing that 
the sacramental bread should be similar to the “singing 
cakes, which served for the use of the private Mass” but 
that it should be “ 

He said that the opponents of this injunction urged the 


somewhat bigger.’ 


statute legalizing the Prayer Book but Parker construed 
the rubric about ‘‘to take away superstition . . . it 
shall suffice, etc,”” concerning the sacramental bread and 
wine, thus—‘I expound, where either there wanteth such 
fine usual bread, or superstition be feared in the wafer- 
bread, they may have the communion in fine usual bread" 
as a tolerated alternative, “This I say to shew you the 
ground which hath shewed me and others to have it in the 
wafer-bread; as a matter not greatly material, but only 
obeying the Queen’s Highness, and for that the most part of 
her subjects disliketh the common bread for the sacrament. 
And therefore, as her Highness and you shall determine, 
I can soon alter my order I hear also that in 
the court you be come also to the usual bread. Sir, the 
great disquiet babbling that the realm is in, in this matter, 
maketh me thus long to babble . . If this un- 
handsome weather or my casual body”’ should prevent his 
ad limina Elizabethae!— 
he begged Cecil to ‘‘ease it with some word”’ (pp. 375-376). 
MORE ABOUT WAFER-BREAD. 

Upon February 6, 1570, the Primate wrote again to Cecil 
upon the subject—‘‘Sir, as you desired, I send you here the 
form of the bread used, and was so appointed by my late 
lord of London and myself, as we took it not disagreeable 
to the injunction. And how so many churches hath of late 
varied I cannot tell; except it be the practice of our com- 





coming to Court as was his duty 


mon adversary the devil, to make variance and dissension 
in the sacrament of unity. For where we be in one uni- 
form doctrine of the same, and so cut off much matter of 








variance, which the Lutherans and Zwinglians do ha tefully 
maintain, yet because we will have some matter of dis- 
sension, we will quarrel in a small circumstance of the same 
neither regarding God in his Word, who earnestly <riveth 


us to charity, neither regarding the love and subjection we 
should bear to our Prince, who zealously would wish the 
devout administration of the sacrament, nor yet consider 


what comfort we might receive ourselves in the said sacra- 
ment, if dissension were not so great with us. Sir, | pray 
help pacify it, whether by proclamation or by any other 
way, as in wisdom of governance you see sometime things 
Further, the 
re-instated crucifix in Elizabeth’s Chapel Royal is once 
more a grievance; considering that Parker had been instru- 


must be forced or remitted 


mental in obtaining its previous removal, this report must 
indeed have exasperated him— ‘But, Sir, as I came yester- 
day from you I was informed that one nobleman in England 
should impute it to my doing that the cross is brought into 
the chapel again, so that they perceive they will load me 
with envy; but certainly I never knew of it, nor yet in good 
faith I think it expedient it should be restored. And 
therefore I think est modus in rebus, etc., not too much to 
exasperate my heart,’’ and so forth (pp. 378-379). 
CECIL BECOMES LORD BURLEIGH. 

About this time Elizabeth created Cecil Lord Burleigh 
and in a letter thus addressed to him Parker said he was 
about to spend the week in the examination of certain 





Puritans, with whom evidently the new Bishop of London 
sympathised, as his predecessor had done; but Parker who 


looked upon “‘the precisians’’ with much precision and stig- 
matized them as ‘traitors to the Sovereign,” stated that 
“T will serve my God, my Prince, and her laws;’’ that he 
would be glad of advice how “to work prudently, rather 
to edification than destruction. If it will please her 
Majesty to grant our Book of Discipline, I will labor to put 
it in print for the further instruction” etc. (p. 382). 
Again in comparison we find conformity to the Prayer 
Book enjoined then because the same ministers were inter- 
polating the customs of Geneva, at the present day because 
they are introducing those of Rome, e. g. the Canon of the 
Mass. Thus upon June 7, 1571, there appeared a warrant 
from the Primate and other ecclesiastical commissioners 
addressed especially to church wardens, ordering them not 
to suffer unlicensed persons to minister—* — 
Where the Queen's Majesty being very careful for the good 
government of her realm and dominions in all godly and 
wholesome religion agreeable to the word of God; and 
being very desirous to have both the laws and orders well 
and faithfully observed and her loving subjects reposed in 
godly quiet, concord and unity, and specially in matters of 
religion; We undernamed, of her Majesty's commission 
ecclesiastical with other our associates, as our duty is 
advisedly considering her good zeal worthy to take place 
- . .. therefore we will and require you, and in the 
Queen’s Majesty’s name straightly charge and command 
you and every one of you, that in no wise ye suffer any 
parson or minister to minister any sacrament, or say any 
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public prayers, in any your churches, chapels, or other 
place app¢ vinted for common prayers, in any other order, 
manner or sort, than only according to the prescription of 
the book of Common Prayers, and the Queen’s Majesty’s 
laws published in that behalf.” 

No person was to preach, read or teach unless furnished 
with a proper license, dated after May the Ist last, and 
they were diligently to accomplish ‘this her Highness’ ser- 
vice and pleasure by us thus to you declared."" The docu- 
ment was signed by Parker, five other bishops and several 
lay councillors (pp. 382-383). 

AN INJUNCTION ON UNITY. 

On August the 20th following a Royal Injunction from 
Elizabeth to Archbishop Parker was issued recording the 
latter's obedience to her command respecting the preser- 
vation of religious unity within her realm ‘‘as by the laws 
in that behalf is provided, and by our injunctions also 
declared and explained”’ with the obedient assistance also of 
that for example, the Bishop of 
Ely had now proceeded to his diocese, and so ‘‘we minding 


“certain of our bishops;’ 


earnestly to have a perfect reformation of all abuses, 
attempted to reform the uniformity prescribed by our laws 
and injunctions, and that none should be suffered to de- 
cline either on the left or on the right hand from the direct 
line limited by authority of our said laws and injunctions, 
do earnestly by our authority royal will and charge you, 
by all means lawful, to proceed herein as you have begun.” 

Parker was to send for the Bishops of London (Sandys) 
and Salisbury (Jewel) to give him assistance and was to 
report any remissness in the said bishops or others to her, 
for she intended to have none of it—‘‘for we mean not that 
any persons, having credit by their vocation to aid you, 
should for any respect forbear, to become remiss in this 
service tending to the observation of our laws, injunctions 
and commandments. Given at our manor of Hatfield, 
etc.” (pp. 386-387). 

CASES OF NON-CONFORMITY. 

Some individual cases of non-conformity are of interest; 
upon June 17, 1571, Parker wrote to Lord Burleigh about 
the state of the Inns of Court in London—‘Right honor- 
able, whereas I am credibly informed that the houses of 
court being about two years sithence reduced to better 
order concerning religion,” by means of a decree enacted 
by Cecil himself and other lords in the Star Chamber have 
grown ‘‘again very disordered and licentious in our bold 
speeches and doings touching religion."’ Parker was of 
opinion that it arose from negligence in the execution of the 
said decree and desired Burleigh “‘to obtain a letter of the 
effect here enclosed (as follows) from my lords of the 
council to the commissioners ecclesiastical” by means of 
which he hoped there would result ‘‘some better order and 
reformation therein to the furtherance of religion.” The 
form is then given and is an order from the Council to 
Parker and Sandys concerning ‘“‘sundry the perverse sort in 
religion in the Inns of Court;”’ enquiry to be made through 
the fittest benchers and orders given for the offenders’ 
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“expulsion” etc. (pp. 384-385). These were probably 
Catholic recusants. 

Parker and other ecclesiastical commissioners also wrote 
to the Duchess of Suffolk for her chaplain Robert Brown 
founder of the Brownists—whom she detained, claiming 
that he resided in a privileged place. There were fresh 
troubles at All Souls College, Oxford; Lord Burleigh had 
informed the Primate that one of the Fellows, a Mr. Wood, 
desired to be “placed in Physic”’ and was influentially sup- 
ported but evidently, like the majority of the Fellows, 
refused to receive Anglican ordination. 

Parker wrote to Burleigh “ Indeed the said 
Wood is stept in a manifest perjury, to sue for any dis- 
pensations against the founder’s ordinance, willing them all 
to incline to be priests, and at convenient time to take the 
same order. They be so much offended now with the 
ministry that of forty such fellows in the house, there are 
but two priests, and whether this be a good example to the 
University for men to run in open perjuries, and whether it 
be good to the governance that so few priests and preachers 
(specially in the University) should be, I ‘leave that to her 
Majesty’s consideration and your wisdom. If her High- 
ness will take it upon her conscience to break such ordinance 
I refer it to her Majesty,” for he himself will not think of 
it (p. 396). 

Considering that the Primate was himself, through 
violating his oath of celibacy, a manifest perjurer, such 
expressions as the above could not have been of great weight. 
Later Parker informed Burleigh that the Puritan “‘Ad- 
monition to the Parliament’? had been twice reprinted 
despite the opposition of the authorities; he also sent him 
a popish bull in Spanish printed,’’ about which he had 
heard a peculiar tale; that he intended to have it secretly 
translated and would send a copy to Burleigh; in con- 
clusion he recommended to the latter “this honest young 
man the Warden of All Sovls’ College,’’ so evidently his 
Catholic predecessor had been deprived for recusancy. 
(p. 397-398). 

Parker wrote to Bishop Parkhurst of Norwich answering 
the latter’s question about the licensing of ‘‘certain preach 
ers which be in your country; I take it, that neither your 
lordship or myself can without great partiality, set them 
awork to trouble the commonwealth and the state of good 
religion, whatsoever they talk’’—inter alia he stated that 
“our canons’’ were not to be kept ‘‘so precisely’’ but as 
edification should require (p. 389). 

WEARY OF HIS TRIALS. 

But the unfortunate Primate was utterly weary of his 
trials and thus unburdens himself in a private letter to 
Burleigh, a reply to a secret missive from the latter about 
a certain case of murder, which Parker terms “‘ominosum”’ 
—‘‘T have marked the state of this neutral government. 
I look for no other end but that is very likely. I have 
framed myself to be carried away with the floods, when 
they shall arise. This Machiavel government is strange 
to me, for it bringeth forth strange fruits. As soon is the 
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papist favoured as the true protestant . . . Is this 
the way to rule English people? O cruelty, to spare the 
professed enemy, and to drive to the slaughter herself and 
her best friends! O subtle dissimulation of the enemy! 
For myself I show you truly, I delight not in blood. Yea, 
if I had not been so much bound to the mother, I would nol so 
soon have granted to serve the daughter in this place, and if I 
had not well trusted to have died or (before?) this time, 
your honours should have sent thrice for me before I would 
have returned from Cambridge." Here we find the first 
Anglican Primate owning that, if he had not been under 
so great obligations to Ann Boleyn, one of Henry VIII'S 
concubines, he would not in all probability have consented 
to serve their illigitimate offspring, Elizabeth, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury! 

Summing up his pluck the old man declared that he 
would not dissemble and that God's ‘wrath is deserved”’ 
in his opinion; that God ‘will arise, and in the mean time 
harden her heart to work his purpose, and desired ven- 
geance of us and of our posterity . I fear her 
Highness shall be strangely chronicled.” (!) _How he heard 
that Burleigh had said he was at his wits’ end but how 
that would never do; for ‘‘Now or never we must set such 
a good countenance" and that he thus comforted all the 
dejected persons who came to himself, and so forth; dated 
May 19, 1572 (pp. 391-392). 

A pretty picture indeed of the result of the Royal 
Supremacy! and of the Protestant Reformation bringing 
liberty and happiness! 








Have You Ordered For Your 
Library 


“The Appeal” 


THE LATEST CATHOLIC BOOK 
ON CHURCH UNITY? 


The author is the Rev. John Phelan of 
Grand Junction, Iowa, and the price 
isOne Dollar. The Appeal is addressed 
to Anglicans and other non-Catholics, 
and it is an excellent book to place on 
your book shelves alongside of Cardinal 
Gibbon’s “Faith of Our Fathers,” 
Father Conway’s “‘Question Box” 
and “The Prince of the Apostles.” 


FOR SALE BY 


The Lamp Publishing Co. 
Garrison, N. Y. 


FRANCISCAN KALENDAR FOR OCTOBER, 


DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN OF THE HOLY ROSARY AND To 
St. FRANCIS. 


1. 17TH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST.—Feast of t] Holy 
Rosary.—Bl. Louisa, W., 3d Ord. Gos pe l: First 
and Greatest Commandment. Matt. xxii. 35-46, 
2. The Holy Guardian Angels. 
3. SS. Cosmas and Damian, MM.—Translation of St 
Clare. Vigil and fast for Tertiaries. 
4. St. Francis of Assisi, C., Founder of the Three Orders 
and Patriarch of the Poor. 
5. St. Placidus and Comp., M.M.—BI. John of Pinna, 
C., O.F.M. 
6. First Fripay.—St. Mary Frances of the 5 Wounds, 
V., 3d Ord. 
7. St. Henry, Emperor and C.—Our Lady of Victory. 
8. 18TH PENT.—Maternity of the B.V.M.—St. Bridget 
of Sweden, W. Gospel: Jesus cures the man sick of 
palsy. Matt. ix. 1-8. 
9. St. Denis, Bp. M.—SS. Rusticus and Eleutherius, 
MM. 
10. St. Francis Borgia, C., S. J. 
11. St. Canice, Irish Abbot. 
12. St. Seraphin, C., O.M. Cap. 
13. St. Daniel and Comp., M.M., O.F.M. 
14 St. Callistus, P.M. 
15. 19TH Pent.—Purity of the B. V. M.—St. Teresa, 
V. Gospel: Parable of the marriage feast. Matt. 
xxii. 1-14. 
16. St. Wenceslaus, M. 
17. St. Hedwig, W. 
18. St. Luke, Evangelist, Patron of Artists. 
19. St. Peter of Alcantara, C., O. F. M. 
20. St. John Kenty, C. 
21. SS. Ursula and Comp., V., MM., Patron of Drapers. 
22. 20TH PeNT.—St. Ladislaus, C., O. F. M. Gospel: 
Healing of the Rabbi's Son. John iv. 48-53. 
23. St. John Capistran, C., O. F. M. 
24. St. Edward the Confessor, King of England. 
25. BI. Francis of Calderola, C., O. F. M.—SS. Chrysan- 
tus and Daria, MM. 
26. St. Linus, P.M.—St. Evaristus, P.M. 
27. St. Bruno, C., Founder of the Carthusians. 
28. SS. Simon and Jude, Ap. Nazareth—Pilgrimage to 
Cana. 
29. 2Ist Pent.—Feast of the Holy Relics.—Bl. Paula 
of Mantua, V., P.C. Gospel: The King's account. 
Matt. xvii. 23-35. 
30. Bl. Theophilus, C., O. F. M.—BI. Liberatus, Gy 
O.F.M. 
31. Vigil—Bl. Thomas, C., O. F. M. 


Without modesty beauty is ungraceful, learning 
unattractive, and wit disgusting. 
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EDITOR'S MAIL BAG. 


St. ANTHONY’s ALMANAC FOR 1912. 
To the Readers of THE LAMP: 

We take this means of calling your personal notice to 
St. Anthony's Almanac. 

We are conscious that there are a great many publications 
on the market, and that this age is chiefly one in which the 
public are crowded with reading material of every descrip- 
tion. Nevertheless, this thought does not prevent us from 
placing be fore the public Si. Anthony's Almanac, for we are 
only too conscious of the cherished place that St. Anthony in 
particular, and the Order of St. Francis in general, to which 
our Saint belonged, hold in the hearts of America’s children. 

In every city, town and hamlet of the United States St. 
Anthony has his special clients, innumerable men and 
women who have received special favors through his inter- 
cessions both in earthly and spiritual affairs; and it is to 
those especially, and to all who desire to become particular 
clients of St. Anthony that this appeal is made. 

In St. Anthony's Almanac we offer you choice literary 
reading from the pens of the best writers of the present day, 
and we assure you beforehand that you will have no regret 
for your subscription. You may say that you can get 
almanacs much cheaper than ours, but, we offer you OVER 
ONE HUNDRED PAGES of choicest reading at a very 
small expense—twenty-five cents. Moreover, dear reader, 
will you kindly accept our appeal and assist us by becoming 
a benefactor to the Franciscan Order, in educating such 
young men as desire to become Franciscan priests to do 
God's work as did the apostles of old, and St. Anthony 
and the innumerable other saints of the Franciscan Order. 
By so doing you partake in the special benefits of: 

lst. Two daily masses. 

2nd. One weekly mass said especially for benefactors 

of St. Anthony's Almanac. 

3rd. Four masses every year said in every monastery of 

thfe Holy Name Province for deceased benefactors. 
4th. Special prayers by all the priests and brothers for 
our benefactors both living and dead. 

Let us suggest to you that among your Christmas gifts 
you include St. Anthony's Almanac. Apart from its ex- 
cellent reading matter, it contains valuable information for 
every day of the coming year, together with pious maxims 
and practices which will go far toward making you and 
yours more noble, more pious and more worthy of your 
exalted place in God's creation. 

Hoping that you will assist us in this praiseworthy work, 
I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Rev. Joacuim CunnirFFE, O.P.M. 
ForM OF ORDER. 
Dear Father: 

Kindly send 

Mrs., Mis 
J SRO Peer reer tects ee ere rr e er 
Town or City......... 
State 


ee we eeeeee St. Anthony's Almanacs. 
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Address: 
St, ANTHONY'S ALMANAC, 
St. Bonaventure’s Post Office, 
BR. ¥. 
N. B. The price of St. Anthony's Almanac is 25 cts. 
AN ANGLICAN CLERGYMAN’S REJECTED LETTER. 
The Editor of Tuk Lampe: 
Sir: 
Permit me to send you a copy of a communication which 
I posted to the American Catholic, (Anglican), and which has 
not appeared in that publication. I should say it was 
accompanied by a note to the editor, telling him that if he 
would rather not publish it he was at liberty to throw it 
into the waste-paper basket. Let me say the same thing 
to you now; but if you do see fit to print it I would be glad 
to have your compositor ‘follow copy.”’ 
Nemo. 
St. Augustine’s Day, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC: 

Sir: 

The last issue of your paper came to hand this morning, 
and I have just finished reading it—parts of it with much 
satisfaction. But are you not rather indefinite in your 
remarks on p. 148 about a writer in St. Peter's Net? Do 
you really mean to charge him with garbling an extract 
from S. Irenaeus? Whether such a charge would be war- 
ranted or not I cannot say, for I have no means of verifying 
the quotation; but that you do (at least, implicitly) ac- 
cuse him of doing so is the impression your comments leave 
on my mind. 

I hold no brief for Rome in general or for St. Peter's Net 
in particular; but permit me to say that potiorem, the 
comparative of potis, an adjective, seems to me to be more 
likely to be the word used by the Saint than your suggested 
potentiorem, the comparative of potens, a participle—the 
former meaning “‘more powerful,” ‘‘more able,’’ “more 
worthy,” whilst the exact meaning of the latter is indicated 
by the exclamation so common in Ireland fifty years ago, 
“Arrah, more power to your elbow?” 

You also ask, ‘‘Does necesse est convenire mean ‘must 
of necessity agree?’ Well, the merest tyro in Latin could 
have told you that a perfectly legitimate meaning of the 


adverb (or neuter of necessis) is “inevitably” or ‘“‘unavoid- 


ably,”’ whilst an equally correct rendering of the verb is 
“to agree about,”’ or “to harmonize with,” or “to be 
unanimous.’’ The alleged inaccuracy, then, which you 
profess to find in “‘an (alleged) quotation from Irenaeus” is 
not very obvious to the average reader of your paper. 
Perhaps you will now permit me to point out one or two 
examples of what seem to me to be real inaccuracies, glaring 
inaccuracies, in another part of the same issue of your 
paper. On page 153 I read, ‘‘The Sacraments are perma- 
nent and divinely appointed means of grace; whereas the 
other Catholic externals” etc, etc. The italics are mine. 
Now I submit that these words, in their plain grammatical 
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meaning, imply, almost teach explicitly, that the Church's 
Again, I 
read in the same article, “‘Our nature is constituted by the 
Well, it is quite half a century 
since I read Sir William Hamilton and Dugald Stewart; but 


Sacraments are nothing more than externals. 
union of body and soul.” 


if I recollect aright, both of these eminent metaphysicians 
treat of man as being a tripartite being at least, thus agree- 
ing with St. Paul when he says, “I pray God your whole 
spirit, and soul, and body be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ."’ (Again, the italics are 
mine.) 
Nemo. 
St. James’s Day, 1911. 


REGULARS WANTED FOR THE WESTERN MISSION FiELD. 
To the Editor of THe LAMP: 

My dear Right Rev. Bishop sent me here three years 
ago fresh from the Seminary to look after a little handful 
of all nationalities scattered over nearly a county anda 
half. I went to work with a will animated by the old 
motto A. M. D. G. et B. V. M. H. 
ergizing to the utmost of my capacity ever since, trying 


and I have been en- 


to minister as best I could to the spiritual wants of those 
people. 

The work is proving too much for my individual strength 
on account of long drives over rough roads in all kinds of 
weather. I have three small missions and four stations 
to look after and it makes me feel sad to think that my 
health will not permit me to continue this frontier work 
very much longer and I am more sorry for the poor priest 
who will come after me. No one priest will be able to 
minister to these people as they should be attended to in 
order to grow strong, in the Lord, and to develop into 
The pity of it is that some 
self-sacrificing community of Regulars cannot be brought 
in here and established. Their community strength 
would make Catholicity flourish and blossom and bloom 
into a number of strong self-supporting parishes in a few 
years, but what can one poor priest do alone? Here there 
are French, Germans, Irish, Servians, Poles, Bohemians, 
Indians and If you could interest some self- 
sacrificing community of Regulars to express a willingness 
to take up this work I would appreciate any information 
you could give along those lines so that I could lay the 
matter before my Bishop. I would be willing to lay down 
my life for these poor people, my first charge, if only they 
would be better attended when I am gone. Once a month 
for divine service in these respective stations is scarcely 
enough to keep the holy faith active. One hundred 
families good, bad and indifferent could be found on these 
missions and with two or three zealous priests to serve 


large self-supporting parishes. 


others. 


them and regular services on all the missions I am sure 
that the number could be raised to five or six hundred ina 
few years. 


A Missionary in the Dakotas. 


| of the 








BOOK NOTES. 


“AMONG THE ALGONQUINS,”” Volume III of the 


istory 
“Pioneer Priests of North America,” by the Rep, 
Thomas J. Campbell, is now sent out by the publishers, The 
America Press, 59 E. 83d St., New York. Post paid $2.20, 


Its pages tell of the stirring record of the group of heroes 
e con- 
federation that made a larger figure in our history than any 
other Indian family. 
nation that 


regions of the North American Continent. 


and martyrs who labored among the Algonquins, tl 


The Algonquins were thx 
claimed as their own almost all the 


great 
upper 
In what is now 
the United States, New England was counted as their 
country, and so was the littoral along the Hudson in New 
York, as well as New Jersey, a part of Virginia and North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Illinois, and Wisconsin. It is com. 
monly asserted that the Algonquins were the noblest North 
American Indians, but Father Campbell, in his graphie 
narrative, offers ample evidence that their history displays 
hardly any notable difference from their fellow savages. 
Among them Paul Le Jeune, James Buteux, Gabriel 
Druillettes, Charles Albanel, Claude Allouez, James Mar- 
quette, Francis de Crespieul, Anthony Sylvie, Anthony 
Dalmas, Gabriel Maret, Peter Laure, John Aulneau, and 
Sebastian Rale toiled and strove for years in the effort to 
win them to civilization and the acceptance of the light of 
Faith. Most of the time it was a life of uninterrupted 
horror, but like true never 
flinched in the fierce battle they had set for themselves 
to save the souls of these degraded savages. A number of 
them were identified besides with the great events of their 
Albanel sought out Radisson at the North Sea. 
Sylvie, and Maret and Dalmas accompanied Iberville in 
Marquette’s name is linked with Joliet’s 
in the discovery of the Mississippi. Druillettes was the 
first envoy from Canada seeking a treaty of reciprocity 
with New England, and Rale was the Martyr whose fate 
settled the fight for the possession of the great State of 
Maine. Father Campbell's telling pages do full justice 
to the heroic and brilliant period of their apostolic labors, 
And many appropriate illustrations, portraits and maps 
add to the interest and explain more fully the narrative. 


soldiers these heroic men 


time. 


his wild raids. 


We have been much pleased with a little pamphlet from 
B. Herder, St. Louis, entitled Francisco Ferrer. A reply 
to the articles by Wm. Archer in McClure’s Magazine. 
November and December, 1910. It would seem that a 
final answer is now given to the ‘innocent martyr” cabal 
circulated so industriously by the Socialist propaganda. 


THE ANNALS OF St. ANTHONY. Vol. XIII, 14, Tem 
ple St., Dublin, makes a very interesting and edifying little 
gift book for young people and older ones for that matter 
Lovers of St. Anthony should suscribe for the little 
monthly. 
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of Munich and London 
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47 Barclay St., New York 


Stained Glass Windows, Statues and Stations 
of the Cross, Calvary Groups, Pietas, Etc. 





Did you ever read a copy of 


TRUTH? 


It is a Catholic Magazine devoted to giv- 
true explanations of Catholic Faith. to 
atholics. 


the Only Periodical of Its Kind 


“To Catholics a most instructive magazine on all points 

feligious belief and practice, especially those separating 
from non-Catholics. 

Commended by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishops, Bishops and Priests throughout the 


ving on its staff of contributors some of the most 
guished names in the United States. 


ished Monthly 50c. Per Annum 


We want an Agent for TRUTH in every parish. Write 
‘terms and sample copies. 


Address: 
(REYV.) THOS, F. PRICE, 


Nazareth, N. C. | 





ssa, 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


A Catholic College Home 
Every Educational Advantage 
Every Moral Sa,eguard 
18 Buildings 16 2rofessors 926 Students 


Couraes in Ancient and Modern Languages, English, History 
Sv, ecwical, Chamicd’ and Mechasical tigetnioe 














echanical 
chitecture, Law, Excellent Prepara and 
Courses. Mention Tus Lamp when for catalogue, 
TERMS: Board, Tuition and Laundry $400 
Special Department for Boys under 18 














MOUNT DE CHANTAL ACADEMY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


| Boarding School for Young Ladies | 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Visitation 


Delightful location. Finely equipped buildings. 
Special advantages in Eng'ish, Music 
and Art Courses. 
For Catalogue apply to 
THE DIRECTRESS 




















INVENT OF THE RETREAT OF THE SACRED HEART 


B Religious of the Retreat of the Sacred Heart (Cour pes Princes, Bruces, Belgique) 
are opening another House, on November Ist, 1910, in Great Malvern, in which they 

Tteceive Lady boarders. 

The House is situated in the centre of the town, three minutes’ walk from the Catholic 
h, two minutes from the Town Hall, four minutes from the public Library, and seven 
es from the station. : 

N.B.—The above should be of special interest to American Catholic ladies sojourning sometime in England, 





An Appeal from Across the Sea. 


In the year 1904 a work for homeless, friendless and orphaned boys in London? 
known as St. Hugh’s, and founded by Mr. Norman F. Potter, then at the Angli an 
Charterhouse Mission, became a Catholic one. Mr. Potter was received into the 
Church while staying at St. Hugh’s Monastery, Parkminster, and was followed by 
some 30 boys and fellow workers. Since its Catholic regeneration the work ha . 
developed and .been the means of starting other organizations, particularly he 
Fisher Club, a Social Settlement in Bermondsey, which cares for some hundred of 
the poorest boys in South London, two Cripples’ Homes where some 80 crippled 
boys are undergoing surgical treatment, or learning useful trades, St. Gerard’s Home 
where boys who would otherwise be homeless, in bad surroundings, or in danger of 
losing their Faith, are provided with a home and given the means of earning there 
living, St. Francis’ Cottage, a Nursery household at Tankerton in Kent, and St.” 
Lawrence’s Hostel, a seaside Holiday Home for boys. 

Mr. Potter is at the present time responsible for the maintenance of close up 
150 boys in the various branches of his work, in addition to the Social work 
Bermondsey, and is just purchasing a freehold property to serve as his headquarter 
where he lives himself with a number of orphan boys he has adopted, A propos J 


has been made that this house might. very. switably be a thank-offering of Converts: 
and of Catholics who are grateful to Almighty God for the grace of conversion while: 
has been given to some relative or friend, and Mr. Potter, therefore, ventures mo t a oie 


earnestly to beg the assistance of American Converts and Convert-makers to h DS 
him in his enterprise. B 


If Two. Thousand Converts and their Catholic friends will give, promise, or 1 
dertake to collect five dollars each, this freehold property will be paid for 
equipped. The house is already secured, but the money has still to be found. 7 
course, five dollars from 2,000 converts is the ideal, but much smaller gifts from 
any and everyone who shall read this appeal will be gratefully appreciated d 
acknowledged. be 

All donors will be prayed for daily in St. Hugh’s Chapel, and at least once & 
week will be remembered at Holy Mass. ¥ 

“The money should be sent by postal order to Norman F, Potter, St. Hug 
Home, 129 King’s Avenue; Clapham Park, London, S.W., England. a= 
An Annual Report of the work, with audited statement of accounts, is publish hed 





